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CHAPTER XXIII. 


HEN Giovanni Saraci- 
nesca had visited Cardi- 
nal Antonelli on the 
previous evening he had 
been as firmly persuaded 
that Faustina was inno- 
cent as Corona herself, 
and was at first very 

much astonished by the view the great man 

took of the matter. But as the latter de- 
veloped the case the girl’s guilt no longer 
seemed impossible, or even improbable. The 
total absence of any ostensible incentive to 
the murder gave Faustina’s quarrel with 
her father a very great importance, which 
was further heightened by the nature of the 
evidence. There had been high words, in 
the course of which the Princess Montevarchi 
had left the room, leaving her daughter alone 
with the old man. No one had seen him 
alive after that moment, and he had been 
found dead, evidently strangled with her 
handkerchief. The fact that Faustina had 
a bruise on her arm and a cut on her lip 
pointed to the conclusion that a desperate 
struggle had taken place. The cardinal 
argued that, although she might not have 
had the strength to do the deed if the 
contest had begun when both were on their 
feet, it was by no means impossible that so 

old a man might have been overcome by a 

young and vigorous girl, if she had attacked 

him when he was in his chair, and was pre- 
vented from rising by the table before him. 

As for the monstrosity of the act, the cardinal 

merely smiled when Giovanni alluded to it. 

Had not fathers been murdered by their 

children before, and in Rome? The argu- 





ment had additional weight, when Giovanni 
remembered Faustina’s wild behaviour on 
the night of the insurre¢tion. A girl who 
was capable of following a soldier into action, 
and who had spent hours in searching for 
him after such an appalling disaster as the 
explosion of the Serristori barracks, might 
well be subject to fits of desperate anger, 
and it was by no means far from likely, if 
her father had struck her in the face from 
his place at the table, that she should have 
laid violent hands upon him, seizing him by 
the throat and strangling him with her hand- 
kerchief. Her coolness afterwards might be 
only a part of her odd nature, for she was 
undoubtedly eccentric. She might be mad, 
said the cardinal, shaking his head, but there 
was every probability that she was guilty. 
In those days there was no appeal from 
the statesman’s decisions in such matters. 
Faustina would remain a prisoner until she 
could be tried for the crime. 

His Eminence was an early riser, and was 
not altogether surprised that Giovanni should 
come to him at such an hour, especially as 
he knew that the Princess Sant’ Dario had 
spent the night with Faustina in the Termini 
prison. He was altogether taken aback 
however by Giovanni’s manner, and by the 
communication he made. 

“T had the honour of telling your 
Eminence last night that Donna Faustina 
Montevarchi was innocent,” began Giovanni, 
who refused the offer of a seat. “I trusted 
that she might be liberated immediately, but 
you have determined otherwise. I am not 
willing that an innocent person should suffer 
unjustly. I have come therefore to surrender 
myself to justice in this case.” 

The cardinal stared, and an expression of 
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unmitigated astonishment appeared upon his 
delicate olive features, while his nervous 
hands grasped the arms of his chair. 

“You!” he cried. 

“T, your Eminence. I will explain myself. 
Yesterday the courts delivered their verdict, 
declaring that my cousin San Giacinto is 
Prince Saracinesca, instead of my father, 
and transferring to him all our hereditary 
property. The man who found out that 
there was a case against us, and caused it 
to be brought to trial, was Prince Monte- 
varchi. You may perhaps understand my 
resentment against him. If you recollect 
the evidence which was detailed to you last 
night you will see that it was quite possible 
for me to go to him without being observed. 
The door chanced to be open, and there was 
no one in the hall. Iam perfectly acquainted 
with the house. Several hours elapsed be- 
tween the time when Donna Faustina left 
her father and the moment when he was 
found dead in his chair. You can under- 
stand how I could enter the room unseen, 
how angry words naturally must have arisen 
between us, and how, losing my self-control, 
I could have picked up Donna Faustina’s 
handkerchief which, as she says, lay upon 
the floor, and knotted it effectually round 
the old man’s neck. What could he do in 
my hands? The study is far from the other 
rooms the family inhabit, and is near the 
hall. To go quietly out would not have 
been a difficult matter for any one who knew 
the house. Your Eminence knows as well as I 
the shallowness of circumstantial evidence.” 

* And do you tell me, calmly, like this, 
that you murdered a helpless old man out of 
revenge?” asked the cardinal, half-indig- 
nantly, half-incredulously. 

“Would I surrender myself as the mur- 
derer for a caprice?” inquired Giovanni, 
who was very pale. 

The cardinal looked at him and was silent 
for a few moments. He was puzzled by 
what he heard, and yet his common sense 
told him that he had no course but to liberate 
Faustina and send Giovanni to prison. He 
felt, too, that he ought to experience an in- 
stinctive repulsion for the man before him, 
who, by his own showing, had been guilty 
of such a horrible crime; but he was con- 
scious of no such sensation. He was a man 
of exceedingly quick and true intuitions, 
who judged the persons with whom he had 
business very accurately. There was a lack 
of correspondence between his intelligence 
and his feelings which roused his curiosity. 

“You have told me a very strange story,” 
he said. 
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“ Less strange than the one your Eminence 
has believed since last night,” returned 
Giovanni calmly. 

“T do not know. It is more easy for me 
to believe that the girl was momentarily out 
of her mind than that you, whom I have 
known all my life, should have done such a 
thing. Besides, in telling me your story, 
you have never once positively asserted that 
you did it. You have only explained that 
it would have been possible for a man so 
disposed to accomplish the murder un- 
suspected.” 

“Ts a man obliged to incriminate himself 
directly? It seems to me that in giving 
myself up I have done all that a man’s 
conscience can possibly require—outside of 
the confessional. I shall be tried, and my 
lawyer will do what he can to obtain my 
acquittal.” 

“That is poor logic. Whether you confess 
or not, you have accused yourself in a way 
that must tell against you very strongly. 
You really leave me no choice.” 

“Your Eminence has only to do what I 
request, to liberate Donna Faustina and to 
send me to prison.” 

“You are a very strange man,” said the 
cardinal in a musing tone, as he leaned back 
in his chair and scrutinized Giovanni's pale, 
impenetrable face. 

“‘T am a desperate man, that is all.” 

“Will you give me your word of honour 
that Faustina Montevarchi is innocent?” 

“Yes,”” answered Giovanni without the 
slightest hesitation, and meeting the gaze of 
the cardinal’s bright eyes unflinchingly. 

The latter paused a moment, and then 
turned in his chair, and taking a piece of 
paper wrote a few words upon it. Then he 
rang a little hand-bell that stood beside him. 
His servant entered as he was folding and 
sealing the note. 

“To the Termini prison,” he said. 

“The messenger had better take my car- 
riage,” observed Giovanni. “I shall not 
need it again.” 

“Take Prince Sant’ I[lario’s carriage,” 
added the cardinal, and the man left the 
room. “And now,” he continued, “ will 
you be good enough to tell me what I am to 
do with you?” 

“Send me to the Carceri Nuove, or to any 
convenient place.” 

“T will do nothing that can be an injury 
to you hereafter,” answered the statesman. 
“Something tells me that you have had 
nothing to do with this dreadful murder. 
But you must know that though you may 
deceive me—TI am not omniscient—I will not 
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tolerate any contempt of the ways of justice. 
You have surrendered yourself as the criminal 
and I intend to take you at your word.” 

“T ask for nothing else. Put me where 
you please, do what you please with me. It 
matters very little.” 

“You act like a man who has had an 
unfortunate love affair,” remarked the car- 
dinal. “It is true that you have just lost 
your fortune, and that may account for it. 
But I repeat that, whatever your motives 
may be, you shall not trifle with the law. 
You wish to be a prisoner. The law will 
oblige you so far as to comply with your 
request. I warn you that, after this, you 
can only obtain your freedom through a 
proper trial.” 

“Pray let it be so. My motives can be 
of no importance. The law shall judge the 
facts and give its verdict.” 

“The law will certainly do so. In the 
meantime, you will spend the day in a room 
of my apartments, and this evening, when it 
is dark, you will be quietly transferred to a 
place of safety—and secrecy. If the real 
murderer is ever found I do not wish your 
life to have been ruined by such a piece of 
folly as I believe you are committing. You 
say you are a desperate man, and you are 
acting, I think, as though you were. Your 
family affairs may have led to this state, 
but they do not concern me. You will 
however be good enough to swear, here, 
solemnly, laying your hand upon this book, 
that you will not attempt to destroy your- 
self.” 

“T swear,” said Giovanni, rising and 
touching the volume which the cardinal 
presented to him. 

“Very good. Now follow me, if you 
please, to the room where you must spend 
the day.” 

Giovanni found himself in a small chamber 
which contained only a large writing-table 
and a couple of chairs, and which seemed to 
have been destined for some sort of office. 
The cardinal closed the door, and Giovanni 
heard him turn the key and remove it from 
the lock. Then, for the first time, he re- 
flected upon what he had done. He had 
spoken the truth when he had said that he 
was desperate. No other word could describe 
his state. A sort of madness had taken 
possession of him while he was talking with 
Corona, and he was still under its influence. 
There had been something in her manner 
which had seemed to imply that he was not 
doing his best to liberate Faustina, and 
indeed, when he remembered that the girl’s 
innocence was by no means clear to him, he 
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ought not to have been surprised at Corona’s 
imputation. And yet, he had now pledged 
his word to the cardinal that Faustina had 
not done the deed. Corona’s unwillingness 
to admit that it was for her own sake she 
asked his help had driven him nearly out of 
his mind ; and when she had at last said it, 
even reluctantly, he had immediately resolved 
to show her what he was willing to do for 
one word of hers when she chose to speak 
it. He had from that moment but one 
thought, to free Faustina at any cost, and 
no plan suggested itself to him but to sur- 
render himself in the girl’s place. As a 
matter of fact he could not have accomplished 
his purpose so quickly or surely in any other 
way, and perhaps he could not have other- 
wise accomplished it at all. It had been 
quite clear to him from the first that the 
cardinal was prejudiced against Faustina, 
owing, no doubt, to the representations of 
the prefect of police. Giovanni had carried 
the evidence against her clearly in his mind, 
and as soon as he thought of the expedient he 
saw how it would have been quite possible for 
himself, or for any other man who knew the 
house, to commit the murder. As for the 
detail concerning the doors being open, there 
was nothing improbable in it, seeing that 
there were many servants in the establish- 
ment, and that each one would suspect and 
accuse one of his companions of the careless- 
ness. Nothing was easier than to construct 
the story, and he had supposed that nothing 
would be simpler .than to make the cardinal 
believe it. He had been surprised to find 
himself mistaken upon this point, but he 
felt a thrill of triumph that more than 
repaid him for what he had done, when he 
saw the messenger leave the room with the 
order to liberate Faustina. Corona had 
spoken, had asked him to do a hard thing for 
her sake, and her caprice was satisfied, it 
mattered little at what cost. She had given 
him an opportunity of showing what he 
would do for her, and that opportunity had 
not been thrown away. 

But as he sat alone in the little room the 
cardinal had assigned to him, he began to 
realize the magnitude of what he had been 
doing, and to see how his actions would 
be judged by others. He had surrendered 
himself as a murderer, and was to be treated 
as one. When the time came for the trial, 
might it not happen with him as with many 
another innocent man who has put himself 
into a false position? Might he not be con- 
demned! Nothing that he could say here- 
after could remove the impression created 
by his giving himself up to justice. Any 
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denial hereafter would be supposed to proceed 
from fear and not from innocence. And if 
he were condemned, what would become of 
Corona, of his father, of little Orsino? He 
shuddered at the thought. 

What, he asked himself, would be the 
defence? Yesterday afternoon he had been 
out of the house during several hours, and 
had walked alone, he hardly remembered 
where. Since the crisis in his life which had 
separated him from Corona in fact, if not in 
appearance, he often walked alone, wander- 
ing aimlessly through the streets. Would 
any of his acquaintance come forward and 
swear to having seen him at the time Monte- 
varchi was murdered? Probably not. And 
if not, how could it be proved, in the face of 
his own statement to the cardinal, that he 
might not have gone to the palace, seeking 
an opportunity of expending his wrath on 
the old prince, that he might not have lost 
his self-control in a fit of anger and strangled 
the old man as he sat in his chair? As he 
himself had said, there was far more reason 
to believe that the Saracinesca had killed 
Montevarchi out of revenge, than that a girl 
like Faustina should have strangled her own 
father because he had interfered in her love 
affairs. If the judges took this view of the 
case, it was clear that Giovanni would have 
little chance of an acquittal. The thing 
looked so possible that even Corona might 
believe it—even Corona, for whose sake he 
had rushed madly into such desperate danger. 

And to-day she would not see him ; very 
possibly she would not know where he was. 
And to-morrow? And the next day? And 
all the days after that? He supposed that 
he would be allowed to write to her, perhaps 
to see her, but it would be hard to explain 
his position. She did not love him any 
longer, and she would not understand. He 
wondered how much she would care, if she 
really cared at all, beyond a discreet anxiety 
for his safety. She would certainly not com- 
prehend a love like his, which had chosen 
sucha sacrifice, rather than allow her wish to 
remain ungratified. How could she, since 
she did not love him? And yet, it was 
imperatively necessary that she should be 
informed of what had happened. She might 
otherwise suppose, naturally enough, that 
some accident had befallen him, and she 
would in that case apply to the police, perhaps 
to the cardinal himself, to find out where he 
was. Such a contingency must be prevented, 
by some means, before night. Until then, 
she would not be frightened by his absence. 
There would be time, perhaps, when he was 
removed to the prison—to the place of safety 
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and secrecy, of which the cardinal had 
spoken, and which in all probability was the 
Holy Office. No questions were asked there. 
There were writing materials on the broad 
table, and Giovanni began a letter to his 
wife. After a few minutes however he 
stopped, for he saw from what he had written 
that he was in no condition to attempt sucha 
task. The words came quickly and fluently, 
but they expressed what he had no intention 
of telling Corona again. His love for her 
was still uppermost in his mind, and instead 
of trying to explain what had occurred, he 
found himself setting down phrases that told 
of nothing but a mad passion. The thought 
of her cold face when she should read the 
lines arrested his hand, and he threw down 
the pen impatiently, and returned to his 
meditations for a while. What he wanted 
to do was to tell her in the fewest possible 
words that he was alive and well. What 
else should he tell her? The statement would 
allay any anxiety she might feel, and his 
absence would doubtless be a relief to her. 
The thought was bitter, but he knew that 
nothing exasperates a woman like the con- 
stant presence of a man she has loved, who 
loves her more than ever, and for whom she 
no longer feels anything. At last he took 
another sheet of paper and tried again. 


“Deak Corona— When you get this 
Faustina will be at liberty, according to 
your wish. Do not be anxious if you do 
not see me for a few days, as I am called 
away on urgent business. Tell my father, 
and any of our friends who ask about me, 
that I am at Saracinesca, superintending 
the removal of such effects as are not to 
go to San Giacinto. I will let you know 
when I am coming back. Your affectionate 

“GIOVANNI.” 


He read the note over twice, and then 
folded it, addressing it to his wife. His face 
expressed the most profound dejection when 
he had finished his task, and for a long time 
he leaned back in his chair, gazing at the 
morning sunlight that slowly crept across 
the floor, while his hands lay folded passively 
upon the table. The end of his love seemed 
very bitter as he thought of the words he 
had written. A few weeks ago to leave 
Corona thus unexpectedly would have caused 
her the greatest pain. Now, he felt that he 
need say nothing, that it would be useless to 
say anything, more than he had said. It 
was nothing to her whether he stayed in 
Rome or went to the ends of the earth ; 
indeed, he suspected that she would be glad 
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to be left alone—unless she should discover 
why he had gone, and whither. This last 
consideration recalled to him his situation, 
and fora moment he was horrified at his own 
rashness. But the thought did not hold 
him long, and presently he asked himself 
apathetically what it could matter in the 
end. The hours passed slowly, and still he 
sat motionless by the table, the folded letter 
lying before him. 

The cardinal had scarcely returned to his 
study when a second card was brought to 
him. The gentleman, said the servant, had 
assured him that his Eminence would receive 
him, as he had important information to give 
concerning the murder of Prince Monte- 
varchi. The cardinal could not repress a 
smile as he read the name of Anastase 
Gouache. 

The young man entered the room, and ad- 
vanced in obedience to the cardinal’s friendly 
gesture. He was as pale as death, and his 
soft dark eyes had an expression of despair 
in them such as the great man had rarely 
seen. For the rest he wore his uniform, and 
was as carefully dressed as usual. 

“Your Eminence has doubtless heard of 
this dreadful murder?” began Gouache, for- 
getting all formality in the extremity of 
his excitement. 

“Yes,” said the cardinal, sitting down. 
“You have something to communicate con- 
cerning it, I understand.” 

“Donna Faustina Montevarchi has been 
charged with the crime, and is in the prison of 
the Termini,” answered the Zouave, speaking 
hurriedly. “Iam here to ask your Eminence 
to order her release without delay.” 

“On what grounds?” inquired the states- 
man, raising his eyebrows a little as though 
surprised by the way in which the request 
was made. 

“ Because she is innocent, because her 
arrest was due to the mistake of the prefect 
of police—the evidence was against her, but 
it was absurd to suppose that she could have 
done it.” 

“The prefect of police received my ap- 
proval. Have you any means of showing 
that she is innocent 1” 

“Showing it?” repeated Gouache, who 
looked dazed for a moment, but recovered 
himself immediately, turning white to the 
lips. “ What could be easier?’ he exclaimed. 
“The murderer is before you—I saw the 
prince, I asked him for his daughter’s hand 
in. marriage, he insulted me. I left the 
room, but I returned soon afterwards. I 
found him alone, and I killed him. I do not 
know how I did it 





“With Donna Faustina’s handkerchief,” 
suggested the cardinal. “Perhaps you do 
not remember that it was lying on the 
floor and that you picked it up and knotted 
, 

“Yes, yes! Round his neck!” cried 
Gouache nervously. “Iremember. But I 
saw red, everything swam, the details are 
gone. Here I am—your Eminence’s pri- 
soner—I implore you to send the order at 
once !”” 

The cardinal had hitherto maintained a 
grave expression. His features suddenly 
relaxed and he put out his hand. 

“My dear Monsieur Gouache, I like you 
exceedingly,” he said. “You are a man of 
heart.” 

“T do not understand ” Anastase was 
very much bewildered, but he saw that his 
plan for freeing Faustina was on the point of 
failure. 

“T appreciate your motives,” continued 
the statesman. “ You love the young lady 
to distraction ; she is arrested on a capital 
charge ; you conceive the idea of presenting 
yourself as the murderer in her place——” 

“But I assure your Eminence, I swear i 

“No,” interrupted the other, raising his 
hand. “Do not swear. You are incapable 
of such a crime. Besides, Donna Faustina 
is already at liberty, and the author of the 
deed has already confessed his guilt.” 

Anastase staggered against the projecting 
shelf of the bookcase. The blood rushed to 
his face, and for a moment he was almost 
unconscious of where he was. The cardinal’s 
voice recalled him to himself. 

“Tf you doubt what I tell you, you need 
only go to the Palazzo Montevarchi and 
inquire. Donna Faustina will return with 
the Princess Sant’ Ilario. I am sorry that 
circumstances prevent me from showing you 
the man who has confessed the crime. He 
is in my apartments at the present moment, 
separated from us only by two or three 
rooms.” 

“His name, Eminence?” asked Gouache, 
whose whole nature seemed to have changed 
in a Moment. 

“Ah, his name must for the present 
remain a secret in my keeping, unless, indeed, 
you have reason to believe that some one 
else did the murder. Have you no suspi- 
cions? You know the family intimately, it 
seems. You would probably have heard the 
matter mentioned, if the deceased prince 
had been concerned in any quarrel—in any 
transaction which might have made him an 
object of hatred to any one we know. Do 
you recall anything of the kind? Sit down, 
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Monsieur Gouache. You are acquitted, you 
see. Instead of being a murderer you are 
the good friend who once painted my portrait 
in this very room. Do you remember our 
charming conversations about Christianity 
and the universal republic?” 

“ T shall always remember your Eminence’s 
kindness,” answered Gouache, seating him- 
self and trying to speak as quietly as possible. 
His nervous nature was very much unsettled 
by what had occurred. He had come deter- 
mined that Faustina should be liberated at 
any cost, overcome by the horror of her situ- 
ation, ready to lay down his life for her in 
the sincerity of his devotion. His conduct had 
been much more rational than Giovanni's. 
He had nothing to lose but himself, no rela- 
tions to be disgraced by his condemnation, 
none to suffer by his loss. He had only to 
sacrifice himself to set free for ever the 
woman he loved, and he had not hesitated a 
moment in the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. But the revulsion of feeling, when he 
discovered that Faustina was already known 
to be innocent, and that there was no need 
for his intervention, was almost more than 
he could bear. The tears of joy stood in 
his eyes while he tried to be calm. 

“Have you any suspicions?” asked the 
cardinal again, in his gentle voice. 

“None, Eminence. The only thing ap- 
proaching to a quarrel, of which I have 
heard, is the suit about the title of the 
Saracinesca. But of course that can have 
nothing to do with the matter. It was 
decided yesterday without opposition.” 

“Tt could have nothing to do with the 
murder, you think?” inquired the statesman 
with an air of interest. 

“No. How could it?” Gouache laughed 
at the idea. “The Saracinesca could not 
murder their enemies as they used to do five 
hundred years ago. Besides, your Eminence 
has got the murderer and must be able to 
guess better than I what were the incentives 
to the crime.” 

“ That does not follow, my friend. A man 
who confesses a misdeed is not bound to 
incriminate any one else, and a man whose 
conscience is sensitive enough to make him 
surrender himself naturally assumes the 
blame. He suffers remorse, and does not 
attempt any defence, excepting such as you 
yourself just now gave me, when you said 
that the prince had insulted you. Enough 
to give a semblance of truth to the story. 
By the by, is that true?” 

“Tt is, and it is not,” answered Gouache, 
blushing a little. “The poor man, when I 
began to explain my position, thought—how 


shall I say? He thought I wanted to sell 
him a picture. It was not his fault.” 

“Poor man!” sighed the cardinal. “He had 
not much tact. And so, Monsieur Gouache, 
you think that the great Saracinesca suit has 
had nothing to do with the murder ?”’ 

“Tt seems to me impossible. It looks 
rather as though he had been murdered by a 
servant, out of spite. It is hard to believe 
that any one not belonging to the house 
could have done it.” 

“T think the public will agree with you. 
I will occupy myself with the matter. Per- 
haps I have got the man safe in that room, 
but who knows? If you had come first, you 
might have gone to the Carceri Nuove instead 
of him. After all, he may be in love too.” 

The cardinal smiled, but Gouache started 
at the suggestion, as though it hurt him. 

“‘T doubt that,” he said quickly. 

“So do I. It would be a strange coinci- 
dence if two innocent men had accused 
themselves of the same crime, out of love, 
within twenty-four hours of its being com- 
mitted. But now that you are calm—yes, 
you were beside yourself with excitement— 
I must tell you that you have done a very 
rash thing indeed. If I had not chanced to 
be a friend of yours, what would have be- 
come of you? I cannot help liking your 
courage and devotion—you have shown it in 
sterner matters, and in the face of the enemy 
—but you might have destroyed yourself. 
That would have been a great sin.” 

“Ts there no case in which a man may 
destroy himself deliberately ?” 

“You speak of suicide? It was almost 
that you contemplated. No. The Church 
teaches that a man who takes his own life 
goes straight to hell. So does Mohammed, 
for that matter.” 

“In any case?” 

“Tn any case. It is a mortal sin.” 

“ But,” objected Gouache, “let us suppose 
me a very bad man, exercising a destroying 
influence on many other people. Suppose, in 
short, for the sake of argument, that my 
life caused others to lose their own souls, and 
that by killing myself I knew that they 
would all become good again. Suppose then 
that I suddenly repented, and that there was 
no way of saving these people but by my own 
suicide. Would it not be more hénourable in 
me to say, ‘Very well, I will submit to 
damnation rather than send all those others 
to eternal flames?’ Should I not be justified 
in blowing out my brains?” 

The cardinal did not know whether to 
smile or to |ool grave. He was neither a 


riest nor a theologian, but a statesman. 
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“My dear friend,” he answered at last, 
“the ingenuity of your suppositions passes 
belief. I can only say that, when you 
find yourself in such a bad case as you de- 
scribe, I will submit the matter for you to 
the Holy Father himself. But I would 
strongly advise you to avoid the situation if 
you possibly can.” 

Gouache took his leave with a light heart, 
little guessing as he descended the great 
marble staircase that Giovanni Saracinesca 
was the prisoner of whom the cardinal had 
spoken so mysteriously, still less that he, too, 
had falsely accused himself of having killed 
poor old Montevarchi. He wondered, as he 
walked rapidly along the streets in the bright 
morning sunshine, who the man was, and 
why he had done such a thing, but his 
thoughts were really with Faustina, and he 
longed to see her and to hear from her own 
lips the true version of what had happened. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ArnoLpo Mescuint was fully conscious of 
what he had done when he softly closed the 
door of the study behind him and returned 
to the library ; but although he knew and 
realized that he had murdered his employer, 
he could not explain the act to himself. His 
temples throbbed painfully, and there was a 
bright red spot on each of his sallow cheeks. 
He shuffled about from one bookcase to 
another, and his hands trembled violently 
as he touched the big volumes. Now and 
then he glanced towards one or the other of 
the doors, expecting at every moment that 
some one would enter to tell him the news, 
if indeed any one at such a time should 
chance to remember the existence of the 
humble librarian. His brain was on fire and 
seemed to burn the sockets of his eyes. And 
yet the time passed, and no one came. The 
suspense grew to be unbearable, and he felt 
that he would do anything to escape from it. 
He went to the door and laid his hand upon 
the latch. 

For an instant the flush disappeared from 
his cheeks, as a great fear took possession of 
him. He was not able to face the sight of 
Montevarchi’s body lying across that table 
in the silent study. His hand fell to his side, 
and he almost ran to the other side of the 
library ; then, as though ashamed of his 
weakness, he came back slowly and listened 
at the door. It was scarcely possible that 
any distant echo could reach his ears, if the 


household had been already roused, for the 
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passage was long and tortuous, interrupted 
by other doors and by a winding staircase. 
But in his present state he fancied that his 
senses must be preternaturally sharpened, 
and he listened eagerly. All was still. He 
went back to the books. 

There was nothing to be done but to make 
a desperate effort to occupy himself and to 
steady his nerves. If any one came now, 
he thought, his face would betray him. There 
must be a light in his eyes, an uncertainty in 
his manner which would speak plainly enough 
to his guilt. He tried to imagine what would 
take place when the body was found. Some 
one would enter the room and would see the 
body. He, or she, would perhaps think that 
the prince was in a fit, or asleep—who could 
tell? But he would not answer the voice 
that called him. Then the person would 
come forward and touch him — Meschini 
forced himself to think of it—would touch 
the dead hand and would feel that ‘it was 
cold. With a cry of horror the person would 
hasten from the room. He might hear that 
cry if he left the door open. Again he laid 
his hand upon the latch. His fingers seemed 
paralysed and the cold sweat stood on his 
face, but he succeeded in mastering himself 
enough to turn the handle and look out. The 
cry came, but it was from his own lips. He 
reeled back from the entrance in horror, his 
eyes starting from his head. There stood the 
dead man, in the dusky passage, shaking at 
him the handkerchief. 

It was only his fancy. He passed his hand 
across his forehead and a sickly look of relief 
crept over his face. He had been frightened 
by his own coat that hung on a peg outside, 
long and thin and limp, a white handkerchief 


depending from the wide pocket. There was 
not much light in the corridor. He crept 


cautiously out, and took the garment from its 
place with a nervous, frightened gesture. 
Dragging it after him, he hastily re-entered 
the library and rolled up the coat into a 
shape that could not possibly resemble any- 
thing which might frighten him. He laid it 
upon a table in the brightest place, where 
the afternoon sun fell upon it. There was a 
sort of relief in making sure that the thing 
could not again look like the dead man. He 
looked up and saw with renewed terror that 
he had left the door open. There was nothing 
but air between him and the place where 
that awful shadow had been conjured up by 
his imagination. The door must be shut. 
If it remained open he should go mad. He 
tried to think calmly, but it was beyond his 
power. He attempted to say that there was 
nothing there, and that the door might as 
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well remain open as be shut. But even while 
making the effort to reason with himself, he 
was creeping cautiously along the wall, in 
the direction of the entrance. By keeping 
his eyes close to the wooden panelling he 
could advance without seeing into the cor- 
ridor. He was within a foot of the opening. 
Convulsed with fear, he put out his hand 
quickly and tried to pull the heavy oak on 
its hinges by the projecting bevel, but it was 
too heavy—he must look out in order to 
grasp the handle. The cold drops trickled 
down from his brow and he breathed hard, 
but he could not go back and leave the door 
unclosed. With a suppressed sob of agony 
he thrust out his head and arm. Ina moment 
it was over, but the moral effort had been 
terrible, and his strength failed him, so that 
he staggered against the wainscot and would 
have fallen but for its support. 

Some moments elapsed before he could get 
to a chair, and when he at last sat down in a 
ray of sunshine to rest, his eyes remained 
fixed upon the sculptured brass handle of the 
latch. He almost expected that it would 
turn mysteriously of itself, and that the dead 
prince would enter the room. He realized 
that in his present condition he could not 
possibly face the person who before long 
would certainly bring him the news. He 
must have something to stimulate him and 
deaden his nerves. He had no idea how long 
a time had elapsed since he had done the 
deed, but it seemed that three or four hours 
must certainly have passed. In reality it 
was scarcely five and twenty minutes since 
he had left the study. He remembered 
suddenly that he had some spirits in his room 
at the top of the palace. Slowly and pain- 
fully he rose to his feet and went towards 
the other exit from the library, which, as in 
many ancient houses, opened upon the grand 
staircase, so as to give free access to visitors 
from without. He had to cross the broad 
marble landing, whence a masked door led 
to the narrow winding steps by which he 
ascended to the upper story. He listened to 
hear whether any one was passing, and then 
went out. Once on his way he moved more 
quickly than seemed possible for a man so 
bent and misshapen. 

The bright afternoon sun streamed in 
through the window of his little chamber, a 
relief from the sombre gloominess of the 
lofty library, where the straggling rays 
seemed to make the great hall more shadowy 
by contrast. But Meschini did not stop to 
look about him. In a closet in the wall he 
kept his stores, his chemicals, his carefully- 


composed inks, his bits of prepared parch- 
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ment, and, together with many other articles 
belonging to his illicit business, he had a 
bottle of old brandy, which the butler had 
once given him out of the prince’s cellar, in 
return for a bit of legal advice which had 
saved the servant a lawyer’s fee. Arnoldo 
Meschini had always been a sober man, like 
most Italians, and the bottle had stood for 
years unopened in the cupboard. He had 
never thought of it, but, having been once 
placed there, it had been safe. The moment 
had come when the stimulant was precious. 
His fingers shook as he put the bottle to his 
lips ; when he set it down they were steady. 
The liquor acted like an enchantment, and 
the sallow-faced man smiled as he sat alone 
by his little table and looked at the thing 
that had restored him. The bottle had been 
full when he began to drink ; the level of 
the liquid was now a good hand’s breadth 
below the neck. The quantity he had swal- 
lowed would have made a temperate man, 
in his normal state, almost half drunk. 

He sat still for a long time, waiting to see 
whether the draught would produce any 
other effect. He felt a pleasant warmth in 
his face and hands, the perspiration had dis- 
appeared from his brow, and he was conscious 
that he could now look out of the open door 
of the library without fear, even if his coat 
were hanging on the peg. It was incredible 
to him that he should have been so really 
terrified by a mere shadow. He had killed 
Prince Montevarchi, and the body was lying 
in the study. Yes, he could think of it 
without shuddering, almost without an un- 
pleasant sensation. In the dead man’s own 
words, it had been an act of divine justice 
and retribution, and since nobody could pos- 
sibly discover the murderer, there was matter 
for satisfaction in the idea that the wicked 
old man no longer cumbered the earth with 
his presence. Strange, that he should have 
suffered such an agony of fear half an hour 
earlier. Was it half an hour? How plea- 
santly the sun shone into the little room 
where he had laboured during so many years, 
and so profitably! Now that the prince was 
dead it would be amusing to look at those 
original documents for which he had made 
such skilfully-constructed substitutes. He 
would like to assure himself however that 
the deed had been well done. There was 
magic in that old liquor. Another little 
draught and he would go down to the study 
as though nothing had happened. If he 
should meet anybody his easy manner would 
disarm suspicion. Besides, he could take 
the bottle with him in the pocket of his long 
coat—the bottle of courage, he said to him- 
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self with a smile, as he set it to his lips. 
This time he drank but little, and very 
slowly. He was too cautious a man to 
throw away his ammunition uselessly. 

With a light heart he descended the wind- 
ing stair and crossed the landing. One of 
Ascanio Bellegra’s servants passed at that 
moment. Meschini looked at the fellow 
quietly, and even gave him a friendly smile 
to test his own coolness, a civility which was 
acknowledged by a familiar nod. The libra- 
rian’s spirits rose. He did not resent the 
familiarity of the footman, for, with all his 
learning, he was little more than a servant 
himself, and the accident had come con- 
veniently as a trial of his strength. The 
man evidently saw nothing unusual in his 
appearance. Moreover, as he walked, the 
brandy-bottle in his coat-tail pocket beat 
reassuringly against the calves of his legs. 
He opened the door of the library and found 
himself in the scene of his terror. 

‘There lay the old coat, wrapped together 
on the table, as he had left it. The sun had 
moved a little farther during his absence, 
and the heap of cloth looked innocent enough. 
Meschini could not understand how it had 
frightened him so terribly. He still felt 
that pleasant warmth about his face and 
hands. ‘ That was the door before which he 
had been such a coward. What was beyond 
it? The empty passage. He would go and 
hang the coat where it had hung always, 
where he always left it when he came in the 
morning, unless he needed it to keep himself 
warm. What could be simpler, or easier ? 
He took the thing in one hand, turned the 
handle and looked out. He was not afraid. 
The long, silent corridor stretched away into 
the distance, lighted at intervals by narrow 
windows that opened upon an inner court of 
the palace. Meschini suspended the coat 
upon the peg and stood looking before him, 
a contemptuous smile upon his face, as though 
he despised himself for his former fears. 
Then he resolutely walked towards the study, 
along the familiar way, down a flight of steps, 
then to the right—he stood before the door, 
and the dead man was on the other side of it. 
He paused and listened. All was silent. 

It was clear to him, as he stood before the 
table and looked at the body, that no one 
had been there. Indeed, Meschini now re- 
membered that it was a rule in the house 
never to disturb the prince unless a visitor 
came. He had always liked to spend the 
afternoon in solitude over his accounts and 
his plans. The librarian paused opposite his 
victim and gazed at the fallen head, and the 
twisted, whitened fingers. He put out his 
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hand timidly and touched them, and was sur- 
prised to find that they were not quite cold. 
The touch however sent a very unpleasant 
thrill through his own frame, and he drew 
back quickly with a slight shiver. But he 
was not terrified as he had been before. The 
touch, only, was disagreeable to him. He 
took a book that lay at hand and pushed it 
against the dead man’s arm. There was no 
sign, no movement. He would have liked 
to go behind the chair and untie the hand- 
kerchief, but his courage was not quite equal 
to that. Besides, the handkerchief was 
Faustina’s. He had seen her father snatch 
it from her and throw it upon the floor, as he 
watched the pair through the keyhole. A 
strange fascination kept him in the study, 
and he would have yielded to it had he not 
been fortified against any such morbid folly 
by the brandy he had swallowed. He thought, 
as he turned to go, that it was a pity the 
prince never kept money in the house, for, in 
that case, he might have helped himself be- 
fore leaving. To steal a small value was not 
worth while, considering the danger of dis- 
covery. 

He moved on tiptoe, as though afraid of 
disturbing the rest of his old employer, and 
once or twice he looked back. Then at last 
he closed the door and retraced his steps 
through the corridor till he gained the library. 
He was surprised at his own boldness as he 
went, and at the indifference with which he 
passed by the coat that hung, limp as ever, 
upon its peg. He was satisfied, too, with the 
result of his investigations. The prince was 
certainly dead. As a direct consequence of 
his death, the secret of the Saracinesca suit 
was now his own ; no one had a share in it, 
and it was worth money. He pulled out a 
number of volumes from the shelves and 
began to make a pretence of working upon 
the catalogue. But though he surrounded 
himself with the implements and necessaries 
for his task, his mind was busy with the new 
scheme that unfolded itself to his imagina- 
tion. 

He, and he alone, knew that San Giacinto’s 
possession of the Saracinesca inheritance 
rested upon a forgery. The fact that this 
forgery must be revealed, in order to rein- 
state the lawful possessors in their right, did 
not detract in the least from the value of the 
secret. Two courses were open to him. He 
might go to old Leon Saracinesca and offer 
the original documents for sale, on receiving 
a guarantee for his own safety. Or he might 
offer them to San Giacinto, who was the 
person endangered by their existence. Mon- 
tevarchi had promised him twenty thousand 
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seudi for the job, and had never paid the 
money. He had cancelled his debt with his 
life however, and had left the secret behind 
him. LEither Saracinesca or San Giacinto 
would give five times twenty thousand, ten 
times as much, perhaps, for the original 
documents, the one in order to recover 
what was his own, the other to keep what 
did not belong tohim. The great question 
to be considered was the way of making the 
offer. Meschini sat staring at the opposite 
row of books, engaged in solving the prob- 
lem. Just then, one of the open volumes 
before him slipped a little upon another, and 
the page turned slowly over. The librarian 
started slightly and glanced at the old- 
fashioned type. The work was a rare one 
which he had often examined, and he knew 
it to be of great value. A new thought 
struck him. Why should he not sell this 
and many other volumes out of the collection, 
as well as realize money by disposing of his 
secret? He might as well be rich as possess 
a mere competence. 

He looked about him. With a little care 
and ingenuity, by working at night and by 
visiting the sellers of old books during the 
day he might soon put together four or five 
hundred works which would fetch a high 
price, and replace them by so many feet of 
old trash which would look as well. With 
his enormous industry it would be a simple 
matter to tamper with the catalogue and to 
insert new pages which should correspond 
with the changes he contemplated. The old 
prince was dead, and, little as he had really 
known about the library, his sons knew even 
less. Meschini could remove the stolen 
volumes to a safe place, and when he had 
realized the value of his secret, he would go to 
Paris, to Berlin, even to London, and dispose 
of his treasures one by one. He was amazed 
at the delights the future unfolded to him, 
everything seemed gilded, everything seemed 
ready to turn into gold. His brain dwelt 
with an enthusiasm wholly new to him upon 
the dreams it conjured up. He felt twenty 
years younger. His fears had gone, and 
with them his humility. He saw himself no 
longer the poor librarian in his slippers and 
shabby clothes, cringing to his employer, 
spending his days in studying the forgeries 
he afterwards executed during the night, 
hoarding his ill-gotten gains with jealous 
secrecy, afraid to show to his few associates 
that he had accumulated a little wealth, 
timid by force of long habit and by the re- 
membrance of the shame in his early life. 
All that had disappeared under the potent 
spell of his new-found courage. He fancied 
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himself living in some distant capital, rich 
and respected, married, perhaps, having 
servants of his own, astonishing the learned 
men of some great centre by the extent of 
his knowledge and erudition. All the vanity 
of his nature was roused from its long sleep 
by a new set of emotions, till he could 
scarcely contain his inexplicable happiness. 
And how had all this come to him so suddenly 
in the midst of his obscure life? Simply by 
squeezing the breath out of an old man’s 
throat. How easy it had been. 

The unaccustomed energy which had been 
awakened in him by the spirits brought with 
it a pleasant restlessness. He felt that he 
must go again to his little room up stairs 
and take out the deeds and read them over. 
The sight of them would give an increased 
reality and vividness to his anticipations. 
Besides, too, it was just barely possible that 
there might be some word, some expression 
which he could change, and which should 
increase their value. To sit still poring over 
the catalogue in the library was impossible. 
Once more he climbed to his attic, but he 
could not comprehend why he felt a nervous 
desire to look behind him, as though he were 
followed by some person whose tread was 
noiseless. It was not possible, he thought, 
that the effects of his draught were already 
passing off. Such courage as he felt in him 
could not leave him suddenly. He reached 
his room and took the deeds from the secret 
place in which he had hidden them, spreading 
them out lovingly before him. As he sat 
down the bottle in his long coat touched the 
floor behind him with a short dull thud. It 
was as though a footstep had sounded in the 
silent room, and he sprang to his feet before 
he realized whence the noise came, looking 
behind him with startled eyes. In a moment 
he understood ; and, withdrawing the bottle 
from his pocket, he set it beside him on the 
table. He looked at it for a few seconds as 
though in hesitation, but he determined not 
to have recourse to its contents so soon. He 
had undoubtedly been frightened again, but 
the sound that had scared him had been real 
and not imaginary. Besides, he had but this 
one bottle, and he knew that good brandy 
was dear. He pushed it away, his avarice 
helping him to resist the temptation. 

The old documents were agreeably familiar 
to his eye, and he read and re-read them 
with increasing satisfaction, comparing them 
carefully, and chuckling to himself each time 
that he reached the bottom of the sheet upon 
the copy where there had been no room to 
introduce that famous clause. But for that 
accident, he reflected, he would have un- 




















doubtedly made the insertion upon the 
originals, and the latter would be now no 


longer in his possession. He did not quite 
understand why he derived such pleasure 
from reading the writing so often, nor why, 
when the surrounding objects in the room 
were clear and distinct to his eyes, the 
crabbed characters should every now and 
then seem to move of themselves and to run 
into each other from right to left. Possibly 
the emotions of the day had strained his 
vision. He lcoked up and saw the bottle. 
An irresistible desire seized him to taste the 
liquor again, even if he drank but a drop. 
The spirits wet his lips while he was still 
inwardly debating whether it were wise to 
drink or not. As he returned the cork to 
its place he felt a sudden revival within him 
of all he had experienced before. His face 
was warm, his fingers tingled. He took up 
one of the deeds with a firm hand and settled 
himself comfortably in his chair. But he 
could not read it through again. He laughed 
quietly at his folly. Did he not know every 
word by heart? He must occupy himself 
with planning, with arranging the details of 
his future. When that was done he could 
revel in the thought of wealth and rest and 
satisfied vanity. 

To his surprise, his thoughts did not flow 
as connectedly as he had expected. He 
could not help thinking of the dead man 
down stairs, not indeed with any terror, not 
fearing discovery for himself, but with a 
vague wonderment that made his mind feel 
empty. Turn over the matter as he would, 
he could not foresee connectedly what was 
likely to happen when the murder was 
known. There was no sequence in his 
imaginings, and he longed nervously for the 
moment when everything should be settled. 
The restlessness that had brought him up to 
his room demanded some sort of action to 
quiet it. He would willingly have gone out 
to see his friend, the little apothecary who 
lived near the Ponte Quattro Capi. It 
would be a relief to talk to some one, to 
hear the sound of a human voice. Buta 
remnant of prudence restrained him. It was 
not very likely that he should be suspected ; 
indeed, if he behaved prudently nothing was 
more improbable. To leave the house at 
such a time however would be the height of 
folly, unless it could be proved that he had 
gone out some time before the deed could 
have been done. The porter was vigilant, 
and Meschini almost always exchanged a few 
words with him as he passed through the 
gates. He would certainly note the time of 
the librarian’s exit more or less accurately. 
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Moreover, the body might have been found 
already, and even now the gendarmes might 
be down stairs. The latter consideration 
determined him to descend once more to the 
library. A slight chill passed over him as 
he closed the door of his room behind him. 
The great hall now seemed very gloomy 
and cold, and the solitude was oppressive. 
He felt the necessity for movement, and 
began to walk quickly up and down the 
length of the library between the broad 
tables, from one door to the other. At first, 
as he reached the one that separated him 
from the passage, he experienced no disagree- 
able sensation, but turned his back upon it 
at the end of his walk and retraced his steps. 
Very gradually however he began to feel 
uncomfortable as he reached that extremity 
of the room, and the vision of the dead prince 
rose before his eyes. The coat was there 
again, on the other side of the door. No 
doubt it would take the same shape again if 
he looked at it. His varying courage was 
just at the point when he was able to look 
out in order to assure himself that the limp 
garment had not assumed the appearance of 
a ghost. He felt a painful thrill in his back 
as he turned the handle, and the cold air 
that rushed in as he opened the door seemed 
to come from a tomb. Although his eyes 
were satisfied when he had seen the coat in 
the corner, he drew back quickly, and the 
thrill was repeated with greater distinctness 
as he heard the bolt of the latch slip into its 
socket. He walked away again, but the 
next time he came back he turned at some 
distance from the threshold, and as he turned 
he felt the thrill a third time, almost like an 
electric shock. He could not bear it, and sat 
down before the catalogue. His eyes refused 
to read, and, after a lengthened struggle 
between his fears, his prudence and his 
economy, he once more drew the bottle from 
his pocket and fortified himself with a 
draught. This time he drank more, and the 
effect was different. For some seconds he 
felt no change in his condition. Presently 
however his nervousness disappeared, giving 
place now to a sort of stupid indifference. 
The light was fading from the clerestory 
windows of the library, and, within, the 
corners and recesses were already dark. 
But Meschini was past imagining ghosts or 
apparitions. He sat quite still, his chin 
leaning on his hand and his elbow on the 
table, wondering vaguely how long it would 
be before they came to tell him that the 
prince was dead. He did not sleep, but he 
fell into a state of torpor which was restful 
to his nerves. Sleep would certainly come 
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in half an hour if he were left to himself as 
long as that. His breathing was heavy, and 
the silence around him was intense. At last 
the much-dreaded moment came, and found 
him dull and apathetic. 

The door opened and a ray of light from a 
candle entered the room, which was now 
almost dark. A footman and a housemaid 
thrust in their heads cautiously and peered 
into the broad gloom, holding the candle high 
before them. Either would have been afraid 
to come alone. 

“Sor Arnoldo, Sor Arnoldo!” the man 
called out timidly, as though frightened by 
the sound of his own voice. 

“ Here I am,” answered Meschini, affecting 
a cheerful tone as well as he could. Once 
more and very quickly he took a mouthful 
from the bottle, behind the table where they 
could not see him. “ What is the matter?” 
he asked. 

“The prince is murdered !” cried the two 
servants in a breath. They were very pale 
as they came towards him. 

If the cry he uttered was forced they were 
too much terrified to notice it. As they 
told their tale with every species of exag- 
geration, interspersed with expressions of 
horror and amazement, he struck his hands 
to his head, moaned, cried aloud, and, being 
half hysterical with drink, shed real tears in 
their presence. Then they led him away, 
saying that the prefect of police was in the 
study, and that all the household had been 
summoned to be examined by him. He was 
now launched in his part, and could play it 
to the end without breaking down. He had 
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afterwards very little recollection of what 
had occurred. He remembered that the 
stillness of the study and the white faces of 
those present had impressed him by contrast 
with the noisy grief of the servants who had 
summoned him. He remembered that he 
had sworn, and others had corroborated his 
oath, to the effect that he had spent the 
afternoon between the library and his room. 
Ascanio Bellegra’s footman remembered 
meeting him on the landing, and said that 
he had smiled pleasantly in an unconcerned 
way, as usual, and had passed on. For the 
rest, no one seemed even to imagine that he 
could have done the deed, for no one had ever 
heard anything but friendly words between 
him and the prince. He remembered, too, 
having seen’the dead body extended upon 
the great table of the study, and he recalled 
Donna Faustina’s tone of voice indistinctly 
as in a dream. Then, before the prefect 
announced his decision, he was dismissed with 
the other servants. 

After that moment all was a blank in his 
mind. In reality he returned to his room 
and sat down by his table with a candle 
before him. He never knew that after the 
examination he had begged another bottle of 
liquor of the butler on the ground that his 
nerves were upset by the terrible event. 
About midnight the candle burned down 
into the socket. Profiting by the last ray 
of light he drank a final draught and reeled 
to his bed, dressed as he was. One bottle 
was empty, and a third of the second was 
gone. Arnoldo Meschini was dead drunk. 


(Zo be continued.) 









































RECOLLECTIONS 


OF 


SUAKIM. 


PICTURESQUE, unappreciated Suakim ! 
Venice of the Red Sea. What pleasant 
memories this sketch brings back of sunny 
hours spent upon that shore, and amongst 
those distant hills! I am afraid our soldier 
travellers, whose opinions were formed 
during the late trying campaigns will not be 
ready to acknowledge any claim to beauty in 
the African desert seaport. Seeing it through 
the dust and heat of the plain, and amid 
scenes of horror and confusion, their minds 
would be little prepared to admire anything. 
But to those who were fortunate enough to 
view it from afloat in the harbour under con- 
ditions of life favourable to unprejudiced 
impressions, its unique position and charac- 
ter combined with many strong points of 
resemblance to the Queen of the Adriatic, 
was very remarkable. 

On my way down from Cairo in the spring 
of ’85, on board the troopship Jtaly which 
carried the 20th Hussars, I tried to gather 
from officers who had visited the Soudan 
some information about the place and the 
conditions of life under which we should be- 
gin the campaign. My inquiries respecting 
such signs of civilization as hotels or other 
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accommodation for travellers caused some 
amusement, and one friend playfully offered 
to secure apartments for me in advance at 
Berber and Khartum, From these pleasant- 
ries I was led to expect only a few mud huts 
and Arab tents, instead of the substantial 
palaces which loomed up out of the little 
lagoon when we arrived off the harbour’s 
mouth. But in the end, the laugh was 
turned against my friends, and the jokes 
about my hotel led to an amusing mistake in 
camp ; for having presented my letters of in- 
troduction to the Admiral of the Station, 
and the Chief of Naval Transports; I was 
kindly invited by Captain John Fellows, 
R.N., to make my home (while headquarters 
remained at Suakim) on board his flag-ship, 
the hired transport Arab, moored alongside 
the Cemetery. A few evenings afterwards, 
finding at Hasheen one of my late shipmates 
who had been roughing it on the plain, and 
had ridden fasting through the whole affair 
of the 20th March, I invited him to dine 
with me at my “hotel.” The entertain- 
ment proved to him that I had fallen into 
good quarters, so it soon got whispered about 
that our palatial ship was a private hotel, 
and parties of officers came down and ordered 
dinner with champagne, to be iced, &c., with 
all the confidence imaginable, much to the 
surprise and amusement of our brave 
captain. 

But to return to our point of view at the 
approach to Suakim. The deep purply-blue 
of the Red Sea suddenly changes to a lively 
green as we near the reef, which at this 
point runs out about two miles from the land. 
Through this an opening, with a white 
beacon on each side, and plainly indicating 
by the colour of the water a deep channel, 
runs in a south-westerly direction and leads 
to the harbour. This natural cutting is of 
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a uniform width of 200 yards, and deep 
enough to admit the largest ships afloat. It 
penetrates for another mile inland beyond 
the coast line, and on each side of it is a 
fringe of coral reef about 100 yards broad, 
covered by only two or three feet of rippling 
water, and bounded by the low yellowish- 
white coral beach, with here and there a 
mound or salt marshy depression. The 
course of the channel first makes a slight 
elbow to the right and then another to the 
left, which soon brings us into a perfectly 
smooth land-locked harbour. Immediately 
opposite the entrance is Quarantine Island, 
turtle-backed in shape, and on which are 
only a few unfinished buildings, with here 
and there a tomb, outlined against the dis- 
tant hills. This island was used for the 
landing of the expedition for which it formed 
a base. The harbour here branches north 
and south, running for about three-quarters 
of a mile in each direction and broadening 
out into lagoons. To the south we come 
upon the “Rialto” of Suakim, its dazzling 
white walls and minarets springing into the 
blue sky, and reflected in the deep waters on 
which, like Venice, it seems to float. Brightly 
painted native craft and crowding masts 
help to make up the picture, which tells the 
more strongly in contrast to the long line 
of sea-girt horizon and low reefs that stretch 
far away to the east and south, while on our 
right, across the flat plain, are the serrated 
peaks of mountains that, extending their 
long lines as far as the eye can reach, remind 
us of the Alps behind Murano. 

In one respect Suakim has a great natural 
advantage over Venice, its foundations being 
of coral rock instead of sand and mud. The 
waters, in consequence, are of the most ex- 
quisite transparency, and to dive and swim 
among such wonderfully beautiful sea-gardens 
of living coral branches and bright-coloured 
sea shells as line the shores of Suakim har- 
bour, is not given to the visitor at the Lido. 
Nor is the long line of posts here necessary to 
mark the shoal water, for the white coral 
reefs ending abruptly, show a clearly-marked 
outline of greenish-white water against the 
blue deeps, making the work of the pilot 
easy and safe, except when the rich glow of 
the setting sun transforms the whole surface 
of the lagoon into the appearance of burnished 
gold. 

As a work of nature’s engineering the har- 
bour is very interesting. The coral growth 
has, during ages, slowly added to the main- 
land at this part of the coast about ten miles 
of level plain. Aided by the sand and 
débris washed down from the mountains, a 
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gradual incline has been formed between the 
hillsand thesea, Across this gently sloping 
plain in the rainy season the fresh water 
from the interior drains into the sea, and 
would seem, by checking the coral growth in 
parts, to have directed the labours of the 
submarine architects in the construction of 
as perfect a harbour as man could conceive, 
even to the building of wharfs ready for 
commerce. 

Although Suakim is the nearest point on 
the sea coast to the Nubian Nile, and almost 
parallel with the ancient Pyramids of Mero, 
yet it appears to have found no place in 
ancient history. At any rate it possesses no 
monument or trace of a past civilization, its 
Arabian founders and present inhabitants 
being’ a modern race, when brought into 
comparison with the builders of the Pyra- 
mids. These great engineers seem to have 
regarded the Nile as the natural highway to 
the interior. 

And now let us in imagination row across 
again to the island town and take a good 
look at its buildings and its people. Landing 
at the Custom House we shall find ourselves 
in a large courtyard surrounded by substan- 
tially-built offices, all kept in the most per- 
fect order, a sure sign that this department 
is presided over by a sharp European eye ; 
and when we make the acquaintance of 
Brewster Bey, the courteous young English 
Chief of Customs, we fully understand that 
it is in good hands. How well I remember 
seeing him presiding with grave dignity over 
a large gathering of white-robed old Sheikhs 
who had come all the way from Kassala to 
consult him on the prospects of re-opening 
trade. 

Outside the gate of the Custom House, we 
come upon a motley crowd of idlers, chiefly 
negroes and half-breeds, and little black and 
brown children begging for backsheesh amid 
thoroughly Arabian surroundings. At first 
the glare of the sun on white walls and hot 
dusty ground will prevent our seeing clearly 
the details of the picture. An open triangular 
space lies under a sky vibrating with light and 
heat ; on the left front is a low simply built 
mosque with stumpy minarets, all dwarfed by 
the tall merchants’ houses or rather palaces, 
and the Government House, which form the 
other two sides of the inclosure ; while a road 
to our right will take us round by the backs 
of warehouses and shipping-yards, which line 
the water’s edge, to the causeway built by 
General Gordon. 

But the cool shade of a narrow lane running 
south of the mosque is more inviting, and at 
the entrance we shall come upon the house, 



































the windows of which are shown 
in one of our sketches. These 
windows overlooking the sacred 
building are of most delicate work- 
manship, the detail all clearly seen 
in the strong reflected light, 
which makes the shadows, in this 
sunny climate more beautiful 
than the lights of a northern 
picture. 

Although the island of Suakim 
is less than a mile in circumfer- 
ence we might soon get puzzled 
among its irregularly-built streets i 
and bazaars for its whole area is 
crowded with buildings, some of 
them arrested in the course of 
construction by the outbreak “==> 
of the rebellion. From one 
of these unfinished houses, I ob- 
served that the stone used in build- 
ing is nothing less than hewn 
blocks of real coral, with all its 
curious branchings plainly show- 
ing; but these in the finished 
structure would be covered thickly with 
stucco, on which the Arab mason delights 
to trace his artistic geometrical designs. 
A walk through the principal bazaar 
crowded with people of all nations in pic- 
turesque variety, or statuesque absence, 
of costume is an experience not soon for- 
gotten. The stalls are gay with the bright 
colours of Indian stuffs and rich in bar- 
barous ornaments of gold and silver ming- 
ling with Venetian glass beads and mirrors. 
Through other narrow streets we walk 
among piles of the fruit and food in favour 
with the natives, while other parts of the 
town are devoted to the supply of Euro- 
pean wares of every sort. I found also a 
large establishment for the trade in natural 
and other curiosities. A large house being 
pointed out to me as that of the notorious 
dealer in slaves—who is now rusticating 
in the desert, not so much on account 
of patriotism as because he is wanted for 
murder under a civilized law—I entered 
the dwelling of Osman Digna, and found 
myself in the cool gloom of a spacious interior. 
Not sorry to be out of the noonday sun I 
was glad also to have found a subject for 
a sketch so full of tragic interest—for what 
cruel schemes of slave raiding and smug- 
gling may not have been planned in this dark 
den! An old Arab gentleman moved about 
the house like a discontented ghost, he 
was said to be a relative of the famous 
outlaw, but he behaved most courteously, 
carefully avoiding any interruption by indulg- 
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A SLAVE GIRL, SUAKIM, 
From a Drawing by Watrer TRuscorr. 


ing curiosity to see the progress of the sketch 
but manifesting a lively interest in it when 
finished, and in the most friendly manner 
offering coffee to his unbidden guest. 

At that time the rallying point for artists 
and special correspondents attached to the 
expedition was the house where the brave and 
accomplished correspondent of the 7’imes with 
the artist of the J//ustrated London News had 
established their quarters, occupying thecentre 
of the Piazza in our large drawing. This 
palace an enterprising Russian and his wife 
had converted into a commodious hotel, and 
here in a large room at the top of the house, 
the window of which is shown to the right, 
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we would assemble in the evening to discuss 
the events of the day or the prospect of the 
morrow’s fight. The walls of good houses 
being very thick, and the light excluded 
during the heat of the day, the interiors are 
kept delightfully cool, in great contrast to 
the soldiers’ stuffy tents. In the spring 
Europeans may live with comfort at Suakim 
either in houses or on board ship, for being 
surrounded by water and standing out from 
the plain somewhat into the sea-breeze which 
blows chiefly from the north and parallel 
with the coast, a condition of atmosphere is 


produced which is perfectly delicious ; and if - 





A FRIENDLY NATIVE. 
From a Drawing by Watrer Truscott. 


it would continue so all the year round, the 
climate of Suakim would be the healthiest in 
the world. It is a blend of the warm dry 
desert air with the salt ozone from the sea, 
and just a suspicion of icy freshness from the 
north. But the south wind blows heat as 
from a furnace, and when the sun too is at 
its hottest, the many European residents 
whose business or duty keep them here 
must look with longing eyes towards the 
hills of Sinkat now in the hands of the 
barbarous and fanatical wandering dervishes. 
The greatest number of the inhabitants of 
the island, and the oldest no doubt, consist of 
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Arab traders and Turks who have come 
over from Jedda. With their numerous 
dependents they form a little colony, with 
semi-civilized interests, quite separate from 
the restless tribes of the country side. 

If we now push our excursion beyond the 
town proper, and passing the gate and guard 
house, cross over the low causeway to the 
mainland we cannot help being struck with 
the enormous proportions of the caravanserai 
which stands a little back from the road on 
our immefiate right, giving an idea of the 
importance of the trade once carried on 
through this port. Around the one broad 
road that leads to the Wells of Shattah are 
clustered the houses of the village of Ell Kaff, 
inhabited by a section of the Amarar tribe, 
who being the carriers between Suakim and 
Berber, had acquired interests in common 
with the town Arabs, and civilized traders, 
and for this cause took arms against the 
rebels, The English traveller can wander 
about the village without fear of insult or 
molestation, and thus gain some interesting 
insight into the life and customs of the 
country. Along the main road running 
through the centre of the village, a poor 
kind of bazaar is held, the houses being 
chiefly one-storied stone buildings with flat 
roofs.- In some of the by-streets we may 
see the native smith busy making rude spear- 
heads and the curious curved knives which 
all the men carry in their girdles. In one 
of the forges I noticed a poor blind boy 
blowing the fire with a primitive pair of 
bellows formed of two goat skins united at 
the necks to the blowpipe, the valves being 
formed by opening and closing the hand, 
as the boy dexterously worked each bag 
alternately. In other shops leather workers 
are making charms to be worn on the arm as 
well as sheaths for knives and swords ; others 
are making shafts for spears and handles 
for knives—all the work being of a warlike 
character and denoting the troubled times. 
A walk among the dwellings of these Soud- 
anese gives one some idea of their utter bar- 
barism ; their huts being of the most wretched 
description, mere sticks and mats, inferior to 
the homes some animals and insects construct 
for themselves. This huge village and the 
camel grounds adjoining are protected by a 
mud wall and deep ditch extending over a 
mile in length, and defended by a number of 
forts and redoubts of considerable strength. 
About a mile from Ell Kaff are the famous 
wells of Suakim guarded by their two 
sentinel like towers. 

From the right water-tower the best 
view was to be obtained of the British Camp, 
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A PIAZZA, SUAKIM. 
Engraved by H. FitzNER Davey, from a Drawing by WALTER TRUSCOTT. 
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stretching north as far as the eye could 
reach. We will not attempt to criticise its 
military formation, and good reasons no 
doubt could be given for those gaps that 
caused so much trouble—the site of old native 
burying grounds, and spaces of salt marshy 
bottom—but regarded from a purely pictur- 
esque point of view, since the Crusaders led by 
Peter the Hermit swarmed over Arabian 
plains, I suppose the Arabs have not seen any- 
thing so imposing as that vast assemblage of 
tents that whitened the plain for miles. What 
perhaps brought to our minds the Crusaders 
was the Red Cross of Geneva, which floats 
over the hospital tents, and is the only 
distinguishing flag by which the Arabs will 
remember our visit. 

If we wander out among those tents we 
shall first get glimpses of Indian camp- 
life, Sepoy and Sikh in turbans of faded 
blue and green killing their sheep and cook- 
ing in their ceremonious, careful manner, 
their horses in neat picket lines, and transport 
animals and everything in workmanlike 
order, the officers looking cool and collected, 
for to them camp-life is no novelty. They 
are much given to hospitalities, and a 
wandering artist would be welcome to their 
mess, but staying only for a cup of tea and 
short chat we ramble on through the 
quarters of Indian and English cavalry 
regiments, busy watering their horses : scarcely 
recognizing some of the unshaven faces of the 
officers with whom we came out: passing open 
tents where tired Engineers and Pioneers 
who have been hard at work with pick and 
shovel fortifying the camp, now rest and 
smoke on the ground radiating from the 
tent poles like great human wheel spokes. The 
Guards, happy in being free for a time from 
the discipline of tight-fitting tunic and pipe- 
clay, look slovenly and careless in their 
fighting uniform, in which it is difficult to 
distinguish the Guardsman from the English 
navvy. If the Guards had confronted the 
savage on the plains of Suakim in the awe- 
inspiring scarlet and gold in which we are 
accustomed to see him on parade at home, 
the blacks would have been struck motionless 
with admiration and surprised alarm, instead 
of rushing recklessly to certain death, and 
would have talked of the English for ages to 
come as an army of gods. In their scientific, 
invisible war paint our soldiers afford the 
artist scant detail to draw, insomuch that 
my first sketches of them that reached home 
were thought to be shockingly incomplete, 
and a friend undertook to adorn my officers 
with gold braid, epaulettes and sash, such as he 
was accustomed to associate with their rank. 
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The bright red little cloaks, and kind 
cheerful faces of a group of nursing sisters 
taking a walk, is a grateful relief in a scene 
which begins to grow monotonously colour- 
less ; they also give a touch of gentleness and 
poetry amid the prevailing coarseness and 
realism of camp-life. The red tunics in which 
the Australian volunteers first made their 
appearance, also helps to vary the effect of 
the picture, as it likewise reminds us of the 
generous spirit of sympathy shown by the 
colonies to the mother country. 

The prevailing colour of the camp and 
army is the light warm gray of the soil, a 
monochrome picture with very subtle grada- 
tions of tints, though the lights and shadows 
of course are strong. Every effort had been 
made to deprive the British soldier of every 
element of his gay dress, and to degrade him 
to the appearance of the earth. He is for- 
bidden to wear white linen in sight, and if 
he should have a veil or other part of his 
dress new, it must be soiled with coffee water 
or rubbed in the dust, even the steel scab- 
bards and arms of the cavalry being painted 
a dull drab. The carrying out of this principle 
is not calculated to make the appearance of 
our army on the march a cheerful sight, or 
to inspire the mind with confidence, and 
must tend greatly to depress young soldiers, 
whose chief attraction in joining the army 
may have been the proud uniform. The 
mental effects of colours seem to be quite 
overlooked by modern scientific military 
authorities while every attempt to make a 
well-fed soldier invisible in a land of strong 
light and shadows must fail, until he becomes 
a disembodied spirit, 

As we make our way back to the boat in 
the short twilight the western sky is full 
of glorious light against which the camp and 
hills stand out in strong purple relief. With 
darkness will come the enemy’s black, creep- 
ing scouts to begin their nightly work of 
murder and alarm. Even if we remain we 
shall see nothing of this dreadful work and 
shall by being kept awake all night be 
little prepared for the morrow’s move out. 

It is well for a special artist if on joining 
the army in time of war he gets a little 
leisure in which to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with every detail of the equip- 
ments of the troops in the various branches 
of the service, which are constantly under- 
going radical changes, in order that he may 
give his whole attention to the spirit of an 
action when it takes place. He should make 


careful drawings from every point of view of 
the men in their war-paint, and the purpose 
of every strap and buckle should be under- 
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stood. His sketch-book should be filled with 
notes of the trappings of cavalry and artillery, 
horses, hospital waggons, ammunition trains, 
and such novelties as the latest pattern of 
machine gun, or balloon equipment, but 
unfortunately in this campaign all the 
fighting took place within a day or two of 
our landing, and was followed by long weary 
months of comparative inactivity. 

An artist authorized by the War Office to 
accompany a British army in the field is 
attached to the headquarter staff and must 
conform to martial laws. He draws a soldier's 
rations for himself and servant, and fodder 
for his horse ; he is at liberty to chum up 


be fired as it were from the shoulder, and I 
have before me now a print taken outside the 
square in the thick of the battle of Hasheen 
as the result of my first attempt to operate 
under fire. It entirely fails to give any idea 
of the movement or spirit of the scene ; every 
man is trying to look as unconcerned as 
possible, as if the enemy’s bullets flying 
thickly about were not specially addressed to 
him, although a vedette has just fallen from 
his horse, and his officer has given the word 
to the stretcher bearers to carry him in. 
The doctor is trotting up to attend, but he 
might be standing still for all the “ go” his 
horse shows. The result indeed is only in- 





M‘NEIL’S ZAREBA, OUTSIDE SANDBAG BATTERY. 


From a Drawing by Watter Trvuscort. 


with any mess in which he may make friends, 
and having to send off his dispatches only 
once a week, or as often as a mail goes out, 
he has an easy time of it, with plenty of 
leisure for observation. A news correspond- 
ent however must find something to tele- 
graph every day, and at all sorts of irregular 
hours, consequently he has a harrying life, 
and worries all the officers on the staff he 
can get hold of for information. 

Knowing that “ gentlemen of England who 
live at home at ease,” are disposed to think 
the “special” is accustomed to draw his 
inspirations for his illustrations from some 
safe point of vantage I had taken out with 
me a portable detective camera, which could 


teresting as a bit of evidence, and cannot 
be expected to gather together the leading 
features of a moving scene, and present them 
in one intelligible illustration. 

I must say I was disappointed with the 
spectacle our army presented, regarded as a 
military pageant. It was as unlike a sham 
fight at Aldershot as anything could be. I 
had thought to see the British standard 
waving in the breeze and the army in long 
line advance at quick march to the sound of 
stirring music, with the cannons’ roar, echo- 
ing from the hills, striking terror to the soul 
of the retreating foe; while well-armed 
horsemen sweeping over the plain, should 
leave behind a sense of security under cover 
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of which I could advance and pursue my 
peaceful art, with only perhaps a little spice 
of danger from the enemy’s spent shot. 
Awaking from such dreams, I walked out 
one rosy morning a mile or so into the bush 
to make a careful drawing of the character 
of the ground over which the troops would 
maneuvre. I had finished my sketch, and 
was sitting under the shadow of a spreading 
mimosa-bush, enjoying the perfect stillness 








A MERCHANT'S HOUSE, SUAKIM. 
From a Drawing by WALTER TRUSCOTT. 


of the desert, and listening to the sweet 
peaceful notes of a lark rising high into the 
sky, when the Guards in square formation, 
preceded by mounted vedettes, came moving 
slowly and silently out of camp. Slower than 
any funeral procession they advanced ; their 
pace governed by that of the slowest or most 
unmanageable transport-animals with the 
square. On arriving opposite me the officer 
in command inquired with some surprise 
what I did out in the bush alone, and in- 
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formed me that the enemy in twos and 
threes were about the neighbourhood. He 
kindly invited me to come inside the square, 
and soon it began to dawn upon me, that 
instead of marching out to attack and drive 
all before us, we had only come out to be 
attacked and annoyed by the twos and threes 
of enterprising braves in the bush. 

I accompanied many of these squares in 
their marching and countermarching. Sci- 
ence had banished music as well 
as‘ colour from our army in the 
field—not even the sound of the 
bugle is allowed to rouse the spirits 
of the soldier for the charge. Even 
the savage Soudanese keeps up his 
fighting courage by everlasting 
tum-tumming, while our lads drag 
their weary limbs along the desert 
march in sullen silence, broken 
only by the grunting and groaning 
of camels, or the sadder moans of 
wounded comrades. Thus the great, 
unwieldy mass would struggle and 
fight its way through the thorny 
bush. Inside the square camels 
and mules, closely packed together 
and kicking and biting each other 
and their unfortunate drivers, raise 
a great cloud of dust, in which it 
is impossible to see anything. To 
escape from this I usually marched 
outside the square upon the wind- 
ward side, and if the balloon a¢com- 
panied us it was pleasant to move 
along in the shadow which it cast. 
When driven inside with the 
vedettes, a civilian finds plenty of 
opportunities of being useful by 
looking after the fainting and sun- 
stricken, who fall and may be 
trampled to death under the animals’ 
feet; and moreover the young 
soldiers are cheered by having 
near them those who will record 
their doings and sufferings—eye- 
witnesses for a sympathetic public. 

After the great soldiers’ battle 
at Tofrick, when our brave boys 
of the Berkshire Regiment and the Royal 
Marines had sustained the shock and held 
their ground against countless hordes of 
black, fiendish warriors, a strange, dazed 
feeling fell on every one; the uncanny 
foe had been suddenly met face to face, 
and grappled with hand-to-hand. Like the 
genii of the Arabian tale he had seemed 
to rise out of the sands of the mysterious 
desert, and on the whirlwind that lifted its 
column of brown dust in fantastic shape had 
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swept between the two unfinished zarebas, 
carrying before him the great convoy to be 
scattered over the plain. After the short, 
sharp tumult, came again the impressive 
silence broken only by moans and cries of 
pain; hundreds of our comrades who but 
now were full of life, lay still for ever 
—it was difficult to believe it all—but the 
attack might again be made at any moment, 
and every eye and ear was painfully strain- 
ing towards the bush from which the 
danger threatened. 

Night came on but did not hide the 
hideous sights of that charnel house, and 
among the vague shapes of the dead that 
lay thick around us, the fevered fancy pic- 
tured other dusky forms in motion. Day 
followed day with no diversion for our 
thoughts or shelter from the burning sun 
that scorched our brains, while the stench 
from thousands of unburied bodies of men 
and animals sickened our very souls, 

Night after night we lay upon the ground 
looking up into the stillness of the starlit sky, 
or following the rays of the electric light that 
brought its messages of sympathy from far-off 
friends ; while ever and anon the distant firing 
of the enemy would startle us from our re- 
veries to listen for the dropping shot, and 
think, should one strike us, how to-morrow 
we should lie in the sun outside among the 

‘ heaps of rotting dead. At a time like that 
a man has little difficulty in estimating the 
amount of his animal courage, but it is well 
if he has something other than himself to 
think about. I used to try to keep my mind 
from dwelling on our miserable condition 
by going outside, and sitting down at a 
little distance from the horrible battle-field, 
and with my back to it, make a careful 
water-colour study of the broken scrub. 
The zareba itself had a very vulgar appear- 
ance, a mere quickset hedge, with here and 
there a bit of dirty rag, torn from some 
dervish’s dress; a native sandal or skull- 
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cap of plaited straw, covered with gaudy 
patches of coloured cloths ; empty beef-tins 
and other camp refuse also garnished the 
enclosure. The only sign of military genius 
evident is the “crow’s nest” from which a 
look-out is kept, a platform supported upon 
four poles. The sandbag redoubt at the 
extreme angle and opening out of the Berk- 
shire zareba had however a great fascination 
for me, andI sketched it from within and with- 
out. It was here that the Naval Brigade suffered 
so severely. At the moment of the attacks 
they had only brought in their machine-guns, 
and it was found that the Royal Engineers 
had constructed a breast-work too high for 
the guns to fire over, and the blue jackets 
had set about lowering it when the Arabs 
rushed the face of the zareba to their left 
and attacked them in the rear. To have fired 
in this direction would have raked the whole 
British force, and so they all died, by their 
silent guns, in hand-to-hand fight, with cut- 
lasses against the spears and shields of over- 
whelming numbers. At the time one does 
not realize the meaning of so many killed, 
one’s senses are dulled with sights that soon 
grow familiar and it seems to belong to the 
fitness of things that many should die while 
we survive. After a week spent amid 
such scenes of human misery, I could go back 
with the convoy, and spend the Saturday to 
Monday on board the Arab in the cheery 
company of the officers of the Naval Trans- 
port Service, who were anything but grateful 
at being kept away from the front. How 
delicious were those intervals of rest spent 
on the water, where in the cool nights we would 
bring up our blankets and sleep on deck, 
under the awning, or watch the dreamy stars 
reflected from the surface of the water, and the 
phosphorous lights upon the soldiers’ graves, 
and talk of home and other scenes. And 
in the early morning to swim out to the open 
sea and dive for specimens of the delicate 
coral, was a pleasure never to be forgotten. 
Watrter Trvuscort. 
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By W. Criark Russe... 


LL was quiet, nothing 
stirred if it were not 
some tufted head of cocoa- 
nut to the draught of 
air, or the dance of some 
plumed tropical plant, or 
a thrilling as it were of 
the long spike-like grass 
to the fingers of the 

wind. There was a hum of insects in the 

air, a distant chorus like to a twanging of 
many Jews’ harps heard afar on a sultry 
day. I lingered, yet looking earnestly 
around, for I had heard of savages lying 
motionless in green ambushes until their 
unsuspecting victims had strayed some dis- 
tance inland ; and some of the old voyagers, 
such as Dampier, tell of stirless coverts with 
nothing living in them but the bright eyes 

of motionless blacks. However it was im- 

possible not to feel sure that the island was 

uninhabited, and securing the boat’s painter 
to a small cocoa-nut tree I handed Jenny 
ashore. 

My first business was to seek for fresh 
water. My wife desired to accompany me 
but I said no. 

“TI want you to keep watch here,” said I; 
“ unfortunately we are without fire-arms, and 
we cannot signal to each other at any distance 
in case of danger. Should you hear me cry 
out however or see me running, you will be 
here to instantly cast the boat adrift and 
jump into her and put off. I could then 





take to the water for I am a good swimmer, 
and so reach the boat. 
of any kind. 
chirruping of insects. 


But I fear no perils 
Hark ! not a sound save the 
For all we know this 


island may never before have received the 
impress of a human foot.” 

I saw hesitation in her sweet face. She 
was not afraid of being left alone, but of ill 
befalling me. But she made no objection, 
and to save time (for darkness rapidly 
follows upon sundown in these latitudes) 
I started in quest of what we should pre- 
sently be greatly in need of.” I walked 
a considerable distance along the shore, 
sometimes diverging inland, keenly watchful, 
but seeing nothing living, save now and 
again a bird of radiant plumage winging 
like a shape of gold from the head of a tree 
towards the greenery of the hills, or at times 
a sea-fowl like our own gulls, and once a 
frigate bird, dropping like a point of ink 
into the exquisite symmetry of its wide 
pinions out of the mottled heavens. I met 
with no fresh water though I hunted dili- 
gently. The vivid green however of the 
inland parts was like a warrant almost of 
springs, and I did not doubt of coming across 
what I wanted next day. Meanwhile we 
had a little stock of water left in the boat 
with yet a small store of food remaining, and 
here were cocoa-nuts in plenty to serve as 
meat and drink too, though I feared that the 
yield of the island in respect of food would 
stop at that unless we managed to contrive 
hooks and lines to catch fish with. 

I slowly retraced my steps, noting with 
wonder and admiration the magnificent mass 
of the sun’s disc, as he slowly sank towards 
the blood-red ocean ; a huge, incandescent, 
palpitating globe. It made one think of 
being in another world to behold such a body 
of fire, so unlike the small, fierce, fiery white 
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luminary of the noontide. As I drew near 
to where Jenny was seated, my eye was taken 
by a small rise in the land that rose clothed 
with green out of the broad stretch of white 
sand, and swept round like a bank past a 
small group of cocoa-nut trees, whence run- 
ning on for some fifty paces perhaps, it came 
to an end hard by a small clump of trees 
which might have been palms for the grace- 
ful poising of their broad leaves and the 
lovely curves of their boughs. I turned 
aside to look at this rise and found at the 
seaward end of it a large hollow chamber, 
clearly the work of human hands. It sank 
inwards about ten feet, but the orifice was 
as wide as any other part of it, and yawned 
demonstratively enough to invite rather than 
escape attention. The red light of the sun- 
set flooded the interior. I called to Jenny 
that I had found a bedroom for her. She 
approached, smiling, and we entered the cave 
together. 

It had doubtless formed some sort of 
human shelter in its time, whether for whites 
or blacks, but I met with nothing in it 
except the decayed stock of an old fowling- 
piece, or of a firearm of more ancient pattern 
than that even. The walls and roof were 
of soil, hardened and toughened by vegeta- 
tion. The floor was covered with a thick, 
stunted growth of herbage. I told Jenny 
that we would lie very peacefully there 
that night. 

“We will spread the sail of the boat,” 
said I. “Such rest as we can obtain here 
we both of us sadly need after the horrible 
crippling and constraint of the gig’s stern- 
sheets.” 

“How long do you mean to stay on the 
island, Christopher ?” 

I told her that our business was to rest 
and refresh ourselves. I had not yet fallen 

_in with any water, but I intended to devote 
the next day to having a good hunt. “The 
island,” I added, “should also yield more 
food than cocoa nuts, though I have seen 
nothing in the shape of beasts, or vegetables, 
or fruit to give me any hope in that way.” 

I felt sure however that there must be 
other islands lying close to the rim of the 
sea northward yonder, though out of sight 
down the curve of-the horizon, and with a 
good supply of cocoa-nuts on board, we should 
have stores enough remaining besides, to 
warrant us against all risks of famine for 
some days to come yet. 

She went to the boat with me and helped 
me to bring the sail to the cave, along with 
a little biscuit and meat and water for supper. 
I took care to haul the gig as far out of water 


as I could drag her, and carefully saw to the 
line that secured her to the tree. We then 
went to the cave, supped, and after offering 
up thanks to God for His fatherly watchful- 
ness of us so far we lay down on the sail 
and were very soon sound asleep. 

All through the night we slept stirless, as 
we might know by our postures when we 
awoke in the morning, as though we had 
died when we first stretched our limbs. 
The sunshine awoke us; we arose, went to 
the creek to see if the boat was all right, 
bathed our faces and hands in the sweet blue 
water that trembled in lines of silver against 
the coral sand, and then broke our fast. It 
was a very fair morning, the sky clear and 
soft from line to line, with here and there a 
pearly film of cloud that seemed in the act 
of melting. A light air blew from the south- 
east, and underthe sun the water was shivered 
into diamonds by the mild caress of the soft, 
warm breathing of air. Nothing was in 
sight on this side whence I commanded a 
view of at least half the circle of the sea. 
I launched the boat afresh and let her hang 
to the tree by her painter, as before, and 
then I fetched the sail from the cave and 
stowed it away in the little craft, that we 
might want nothing that we possessed should 
the need arise for us to fly ona sudden. I 
then told Jenny to keep watch; should she 
spy any sign of a native she was to leap into 
the boat, cast her adrift and paddle out to 
sea, taking care to lie as near to the beach 
as she durst, and to wait for me, who would 
take my chance by dashing into the water 
and swimming to her. 

1 saw that she abhorred the thought of 
being separated from me, even for an hour ; 
but, as on the preceding afternoon, so now, 
she acquiesced without a murmur. She 
came to me and took me in her arms and 
gazed at me a little while in silence with an 
expression of passionate fondness in her eyes, 
kissed me again and again, and then with a 
smile full of love and beauty, walked to where 
a head of cocoa threw a shade upon the sand 
and seated herself. 

With no other weapon than the light boat- 
hook belonging to the gig I started for the 
second time on a search for fresh water. I 
walked briskly to as far as I had gone on the 
preceding afternoon, then very leisurely, 
prying eagerly as 1 went. I had made up 
my mind to keep to the sea-shore for the 
present and to search a long tract of it, for it 
was hard to tell what dangers the interior 
might be full of, and it was but fresh water 
that I sought that might as well show in 
a little spring or stream past the cocoa-nut 
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trees and still close to the sea as away inland. 
I saw no signs of life saving several varieties 
of birds of handsome plumage, but presently 
having passed a point of land that put the 
boat and my wife clean out of sight and that 
opened out before me a straight line of 
dazzling beach extending near a third of a 
mile as a dart might fly, I spied half way 
down it the figure of a man standing facing 
the ocean with his hand to his eyes as though 
he was carefully and deliberately sweeping 
the sea-line. 

Icame to a dead halt with an inward 
recoil, a sort of prompting to step lightly 
backwards in a breathless way and on tiptoe 
as though forsooth he could hear my tread on 
the soft coral grit, and get the point of land 
betwixt him and me again, but my sudden 
consternation passed on observing that he 
was clad much as a castaway sailor might 
be—in a wide straw hat made of sennit 
such as a South Pacific beachcomber might 
wear, a red shirt and breeches of a dark 
material, blue cloth or dungaree. His feet 
were naked and, unless he concealed a knife 
or pistol in his breast, he was unarmed. I 
stood for some moments watching him in- 
tently, for the atmosphere had the brilliance 
of the object glass of a telescope, and many 
paces distant as he was he stood in colour, 
attire and all other details as plain to my 
sight as though he were within a few yards 
of me. There was a slight stoop as of weari- 
ness in his shoulders yet he showed out 
against the clear sapphire of the distant sea 
and the white atmosphere gleaming off the 
beach past him in the proportions of a power- 
ful and muscular man six feet tall I dare say, 

His head turned slowly round my way as 
he stealthily ran his gaze along the horizon 
and then all at once he saw me. His hand 
fell from his brow and disclosed as I seemed 
to distinguish a sunburnt face, shaggy with 
a considerable growth of tawny beard and 
moustache. He stared, as I stared, at first 
walked towards me staring afresh as though 
discrediting his senses, then paused staring 
like a lunatic all the while ; then in a sudden 
hurry he broke into a run. 

“ Are you English?” he cried. 

“Tam,” I answered. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, “when did 
you come? Where are you from? Are 
there more of you? Where is your ship?” 
and he whipped out with these questions one 
on top of another whilst he stared past me 
at the sea as though to discover the vessel 
in which I had arrived. 

I now observed that he was a very hand- 
some man, his cheeks somewhat lean indeed 


with privation, but his eyes were uncom- 
monly dark and pleasing, of a very deep 
blue, his teeth white and regular, his hair 
of a rich auburn. 

“Have you been here long?” said I. 

“Hard upon three weeks I reckon,” he 
answered. “ Gracious powers, what a time it 
has been!” 

“Are you alone?” TI asked. 

“ Ay, ay,” he muttered, “as much alone 
as if I were in my grave. And you?” 

“T have a companion,” I answered. 

“ One only?” 

“One only,” said I. 

“OQ God!” he cried in a tone of despair, 
“is there no vessel round the corner yonder 
then?” 

“ We arrived here ina little open boat,” said 
I, “and we have that boat still.” 

“An open boat,” he exclaimed, “ well, 
thank God for it!” and a light came into 
his eyes as he spoke. ‘We may make shift 
with that. There are countries enough out 
there,” and he indicated the North with a 
sideways gesture of his head, ‘“ where there 
are whalers to fall in with mayhap or schooners 
from the western American seaboard. These 
are smooth sailing waters, sir. When did 
you come?” 

In reply to this question I gave him my 
story as briefly as intelligibility permitted. 
All the time that we talked we stood without 
moving 2 pace one way or the other with the 
point of land between us and where my wife 
was keeping watch. I asked him if there 
was any fresh water on the island. He 
answered plenty. There was a noble little 
waterfall half-a-mile distant inland from 
where we stood. He offered to conduct me 
to it. I told him he should a little later on. 

“What supplies of food are to be had?” 
IT demanded. 

He answered nothing but cocoa-nuts, a few 
kinds of roots anda wild fruit of an acid but 
agreeable flavour, that was to be obtained in 
quantities upon the western slope of the 
hills. 

“Well,” said I, carefully inspecting him 
whilst he talked and wondering if he con- 
cealed any weapon upon him, and if he was 
to be trusted, and whether he might not turn 
out to be some bloodstained sailor, some 
piratical villain despite his handsome face 
who had been set ashore to perish by his 
comrades ; “‘ we must make shift to stock the 
boat with with what we can pick up. Our 
stores which remain are very slender indeed.” 
And then I asked him his name and what 
brought him to this miserable pass, and all 
the while we continued standing without 
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moving @ pace as we talked, for to speak the 
truth I was animated by a peculiar secret 
repugnance to taking him to where my wife 
was. It was a feeling I could not account 
for nor even understand. Maybe I wanted 
to learn more of him before I carried him to 
my wife. The instincts born of the civiliza- 
tion of cities operated in me in that lonely 
Pacific island as they might in a street of 
London or Paris, and I hesitated to admit 
this stranger to a sight of Jenny as I should 
have scrupled to introduce into my drawing 
room at home a man of whose antecedents and 
position I knew nothing. 

“Where does your boat lie ?”” he asked. 

“In a little creek some distance away 
round that point yonder,” I answered. 

“We will walk to her,” said he, “and 
I'll tell you my story as we go.” 

With that he stepped out, and we walked 
together, but leisurely, for he moved as one 
who was somewhat weak from want of 
proper nourishment. 

“My name,” he began, “is Jonathan 
Harness. I was captain and part owner 
of a little barque called the Mary Anstruther. 
We sailed from London at the close of 
August in last year, and all went well with 
us till we were in some six or seven degrees 
south latitude when a couple of drunken 
villains of sailors, entering the hold with 
a naked light to broach one of a heap of rum 
casks stored below, set fire to the ship. We 
were bound to Callao with a general cargo, a 
good deal of which was light, inflammable 
stuff, and when the cry of fire was raised I 
seemed to feel as though the vessel was 
doomed, as a man gets to know inwardly 
that he is bound to die within a certain time 
though they may tell him that there is 
plenty of hope and that his complaint isn’t 
deadly. All that could be done was done: 
but the fire quickly took a strong grip, and 
the forepart of the hold was presently in a 
blaze, with the smoke dribbling up and 
gathering in a sort of thunderstorm upon 
the ship, and a glare like lightning upon it 
now and again from the leap of a crimson 
tongue of flame. I had my wife on board 
with me. I secretly called aft three good, 
trustworthy seamen, quietly got them and 
my wife into one of the quarter-boats, and 
told them to lie off ready to receive me 
should I hail them. It was ten o'clock at 
night I must tell you when the fire broke 
out, the weather almost a calm, and the air 
dark though starlit. I bent the end of the 
boat’s painter on to some running gear, and 
paid out the line plentifully overboard that 
the boat might have plenty of scope to lie 


hid away out in the darkness out of sight of 
the sailors who were toiling with hose and 
pumps and buckets. The quarter-boat had 
not long been lowered when a fresh breeze of 
wind suddenly sprung up right abeam. You 
heard the flames roar again as the ship 
gathered way, for the yards lay as though 
trimmed for that slant. The ship was fated, 
I saw that; we toiled on a bit, then all 
hands were seized with a panic fear, and 
rushed aft in a body to the boats, of which 
we had two remaining. I sprang on to the 
quarter and shouted, straining my eyes into 
the atmosphere that was yellow with the 
light of the burning ship a long distance the 
whole way round, but heard nothing and 
saw nothing. It was blowing fresh, the 
ship was whitening the water as she swept 
through it with a fellow at the helm jamming 
the wheel hard a starboard to bring her to, 
that the boats might be lowered. I seemed 
to be able to follow the line that had been 
secured to the boat’s painter to the end of it 
where it followed in the arching wake like 
a black serpent out on the sulphur-like water. 
Well, sir, to shorten this yarn, the boat had 
gone adrift ; I had lost my wife, and I could 
have flung myself into the burning hold of 
my vessel in my misery and grief.” 

A sigh broke from him with a sort of half 
choking sob in it. He came to a stand 
to pass the sleeve of his shirt over his 
streaming forehead. 

“Ha!” cried he with a sudden glee coming 
into his face and pointing ; “I see your boat, 
sir. Oh, my God! it is a sight I have been 
praying for during my imprisonment here.” 

He brought the sharp of his hand to his 
brow and peered again. The figure of Jenny 
seated under the cocoa-nut tree was as visible 
as the form of the gig in that exquisitely 
erystalline atmosphere, but she was still a 
good long walk from us. 

He continued peering a little and ex- 
claimed, “ Your companion is a lady !” 

I answered, “ Yes,” in a low voice. 

“Your wife?” he inquired. 

“My wife,” I answered quickly. 

“ Alas, poor lady!” he said. “ Shipwreck 
falls heavily upon women, sir ; but no matter. 
A little patience. There are ships out 
yonder,” pointing northwards, “ and—and 
” he broke down here to some sudden 
rush of thought in him and grasped my hand. 
His eyes were dry, but there was a broken- 
hearted sound of tears in the brief stammer 
which had brought his speech to an end. 

I remained standing whilst he stood view- 
ing me in silence. On a sudden he plucked 
up and we started afresh. 
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“To finish my story,” said he—“ the fire 
beggared me in my heart and in my purse as 
well, for I had lost my wife, and my venture 
in the vessel was uninsured. I got into one 
of the quarter-boats and besought the hands 
in her to make a search for the boat contain- 
ing my wife; but they grew hellishly 
mutinous in a breath on hearing that three 
of their number had been told off to ride 
astern in safety in a boat whilst they were 
toiling at peril of their lives on the deck of a 
burning vessel, and bluntly refused to seek 
their mates. So we kept near the burning 
ship which was all aback and lay still until 
the dawn, when she was little more than 
a red-hot cradle through which you could 
see as through a cage, then made sail 
and shoved along before a small north- 
westerly wind. Three days after we were 
picked up by an American whaler bound 
round the Horn into the South Seas. I 
worked as an able seaman in that ship and 
was content to do so but grew weary of the 
life long before we had entered the Pacific, 
and one day having come to an island off 
which we lay with the design of filling our 
water casks I quietly dropped overboard and 
softly swam ashore, and next morning the 
ship was gone. There were a number of 
blacks on this island, and I thought when 
they fell in with me to be knocked on the 
head and devoured ; but instead of ill-treating 
me they carried me to their king or head 
man who received me very civilly, fed me 
and made me rest o’ nightsin his house. I 
had hoped since the whaler had dropped 
anchor here, that other vessels were in the 
habit of calling, but I was disappointed. 
No ship came near the island. I never 
caught sight of a sail onthe horizon. Indeed 
I gathered from the natives that the presence 
of any sort of craft at that place was exceed- 
ingly unusual. My heart sickened and one 
night I stole a canoe, carrying with me twenty 
or thirty cocoa-nuts, and put off to sea hardly 
caring what became of me, and reckoning 
that it would be as good to be drowned as to 
go on living amongst savages for the rest of 
my life. Well, sir,sometimes paddling or some- 
times sailing after as many hours as would 
make about three days I fell in with this 
island, and stepped ashore to refresh myself 
and to obtain a night’s rest on dry land. 
I imagined I had left my canoe safe but 
when I sought her in the morning she was 
gone, having broken from her fastenings and 
drifted away and here have I been ever since, 
a helpless prisoner and all alone. My God, 
sir, how much alone!” 

As he said this he made as if to raise his 


hands to his eyes to screen or press them; 
but the movement of his arm was all ona 
sudden arrested as if by a withering stroke 
of lightning, and he came toa dead stand 
with an indescribable expression of what I 
must call terrified astonishment upon his 
face. We had by this time advanced so as 
to bring Jenny within easy eye-shot. I saw 
herrise when she spied me comingalong witha 
companion and approach us by perhaps a 
dozen strides as if to meet us, then she stood 
waiting for us to draw close ; the sunshine 
was upon her and her sweet face and fair 
hair, the rich colour of her lips, nay the very 
lustre that lay in the depths of her liquid, 
glowing eyes were distinctly visible though 
she was still a little way off. 

My companion had been looking at her 
when he suddenly stopped dead ; he continued 
to stare whilst you might have counted 
twenty, and his hand remained arrested 
midway to his eyes. All at once he cried 
out in a voice whose shrillness brought it 
very near to a shriek, “‘ Why, tis Janet ! ’tis 
Janet ! My wife, sir!” and without another 
word he ran to her. 

She stood erect ; anda single glance at her 
sufficed to assure me that she did not know 
him; that he lay as black and dead in her 
memory as all else that had formed her life 
previous to her awakening fronrher madness 
on board the Lady Charlotte. He fled to her 
with his arms outstretched crying as he ran, 
“Janet! Janet! my wife, my darling!” I 
walked hastily after him ; I felt as though I 
were going mad, the bloodsurged intomy brain, 
and there was an agony across my brow as 
though my head would burst. I saw her recoil 
as he approached ; her posture of withdrawal 
was full of terror as though she viewed him 
as some wild man who was about to attempt 
her life. She waved him off and then with a 
wild scream swept past him and rushed up 
tome. She threw her arms round my neck 
and cried out “ Whois he? Does he wish to 
harm me? Why does he fly at me?” and I 
felt her whole form trembling as she clung 
whilst she continued to gaze with horror and 
consternation at the man, but without the 
dimmest gleam of recognition of him in her 
looks. 

His arms had fallen to his side, and he 
gazed at us with an air of miserable dismay. 
He then slowly approached us. 

“ He shall not hurt you,” I whispered to 
Jenny, tenderly unclasping her hands from 
my neck, and holding one of them for such 
comfort as my grasp might give her. 

“Who is he?” she muttered, still tremb- 
ling violently. 
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He came close to us and locking at her as 
one whose heart had been broken, he said, 
« Janet, do you not know me?” 

She cried “ No,” straining at her memory, 
as I saw by the expression on her gaze. 

“T am Jonathan Harness, Janet; I am 
your husband, dearest,” and then rapidly, 
but intelligibly, he recited the principal events 
of the fire at sea. 

I observed a faint smile of astonished 
scorn playing upon her lip as she listened to 
him. 

“This is my husband,” she exclaimed, 
pessing her hand under my arm. 

He looked from her to me, from me to 
her, slowly knitting his brows. My mood 
was one of defiance, rage, horror, that out of 
the melancholy loneliness of this ocean-girt 
island, this mere tiny point of rock fixed in 
the deep solitude of the infinite expanse of 
the mighty South Pacific should have come 
to me the revelation of my wife’s past! 
Should have come to me in the very ugliest 
and most blighting of all imaginable forms, 
the solution of the mystery of the shrouded 
years which the woman I adored had lived 
through! I stood as one petrified, but with 
blood boiling and pulse fiercely bounding to 
the conflict of the hundred mad emotions 
within me. He continued to gaze alternately 
at us for some moments with amazement, 
seemingly yielding to deep thought, well 
illustrated by his corrugated brows. He then 
said, ‘“ May I speak apart with you from this 
—lady?” 

“Certainly,” I answered, and I asked 
Jenny to return to the tree under which she 
had been sitting. 

She at once went, but with a look of 
fear and astonishment at my companion as 
she quitted my side. 

“Mr. Furlong,” he exclaimed, speaking 
softly, as if to guard my ear against the 
thoughts in him which a louder tone might 
express—I had mentioned my name in telling 
him my story—* that girl is my wife.” 

I bowed. I knew in my heart that he 
spoke the truth. The suspicion that he was 
her husband had crept into me, like the very 
chill of death itself, even whilst he was re- 
lating his adventures. It was past all doubt- 
ing indeed now. Of a surety this man was 
my wife’s husband! I inclined my head and 
he continued— 

“Can you explain why it is that she does 
not recognize me ?”’ 

“She has lost her memory,” I responded, 
scarce able to speak through the involuntary 
clenching of my teeth. 

“ Ha!” he cried, with a start, “I ask you 


in God’s nameand in the name of pity too, 
sir, to let me have her story as you 
know it.” 

I related it at once; I caught him bend- 
ing his ear to hear me and wondered 
at him, believing that my words dropped 
very clearly from me. I told him how we had 
found her in the dead of night singing in her 
madness out in the black calm with a dead 
sailor for a comrade, how I had nursed her, 
how she had recovered her intellect, but how 
her memory had lain dead. I told him of 
our love and of our marriage in Sydney, and 
of our sailing thence in the Lady Charlotte 
for home, “and the rest,” I said, “ you 
know.” 

He stood in silence musing over what he 
had heard. 

I cried out passionately, “ Who was to 
tell that she was married? She was with- 
out a ring on her finger!” 

He answered, still speaking softly, “It 
was always her custom to remove her rings 
before going to bed. She would do so before 
washing her hands; one of her last acts 
before lying down. Her wedding ring foun- 
dered with the Mary Anstruther, yet this 
hand,” said he, holding it up, “for all that, 
slipped it on her finger sixteen months ago, 
at St. Thomas’s Church, Hammersmith, where 
her mother, Mrs. Jameson, lives, or was 
living, when we sailed.” 

“She is my wife!” I cried, and moved a 
step as if to go to her, but stopped on per- 
ceiving him to bring his hand to his brow 
and stagger. 

“Tam faint,” he exclaimed, “can you give 
me something to eat?” 

An emotion of pity and misery filled my 
heart. My first thought was to carry him to 
the gig ; but an odd, unintelligible dread of 
giving him a close view of the little craft 
possessed me. I conveyed him to the cave 
instead, where lay a few articles of food 
which we had brought with us from the gig 
at sundown on the preceding evening. There 
was some biscuit, and there was also the half 
of a tin of boiled mutton. He flung himself 
down and ate ravenously, whilst I stood near 
the entrance, watching him with such a hurry 
and fury of thoughts in my brain that I 
feared I must presently fall crazy. 

“T thank you for this meal,” he said pre- 
sently, “after a diet of cocoa-nuts and roots— 
Pray, sir,” he exclaimed, rising and preserv- 
ing his subdued voice, whilst I seemed to find 
in the expression of his face a sort of anxious 
gratitude, so to define, a subtle and inde- 
terminable look, “ when do you leave the 
island?” 
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“When I have filled the breaker with 
fresh water,’ I answered, “and laid in a 
stock of nuts and any other commodities fit 
for food which you will have the goodness to 
point out to me.” 

“You will take me with you ?” 

I answered quickly, “Oh, yes. God for- 
bid that I should leave a fellow-creature to 
perish in loneliness in such a desolate hole 
as this.” 

“ ] will fill your breaker for you,” he cried 
with a gleam of delight in his eye and a 
pathetic alacrity in his manner. “It is a 
walk of hard upon two miles from here. 
This I can do whilst you are collecting the 
nuts. Itwill savetime. And, Mr. Furlong, 
let us understand each other. Your wife is 
yours!” his voice trembled and I looked to 
see him weep. “ I am dead to her, I see, sir. 
I would not come between you—nay, how 
could I do so? Lam dead to her, I say.” 

I eyed him jealously, every instinct in me 
doubted him and yet my heart glowed with 
triumph to the thought that he spoke the 
truth too when I reflected that whilst her 
memory remained a blank he was literally as 
dead to her as though he had gone down a 
ealeined corpse with the charred fabric of 
the ship he had commanded. 

“Be it as you say, Captain Harness,” 
said I. “I could not part with her.” 

He interrupted me, “Mr. Furlong, I see 
how it is and understand how it has come 
about. Help me to deliver myself from this 
frightful imprisonment, and I promise you 
that at the first opportunity of separation 
we will part, never, so far as I can help it 
to meet again.” 

I inclined my head ; he extended his hand 
and I gave him mine which he squeezed with 
a vigour that had something of ferocity in it, 
so that when he let it fall I glanced at the 
finger tips expecting to see blood there. 

“ Now, sir,” he cried, “ let us lose no time. 
Is the breaker in the boat?” 

I answered “ Yes.” 

He walked out of the cave and went 
directly to the creek, I following him closely 
consumed with jealousy, assured in my 
heart that I ought not to trust him an inch 
further than I could see him or the breadth 
of a finger nail beyond my interpretation of 
his motives, yet dominated by his energy. 
He passed close to Jenny but never looked 
at her. I observed that she restlessly toyed 
with her hands, pulling at her fingers as 
though she strained her mind whilst she 
fastened her fine glowing eyes upon his figure. 
She smiled on catching my glance as I looked 
back, but a moment or two after her chin 


was sunk upon her bosom in an attitude of 
deep thought. 

Some fresh water remained in the breaker; 
he poured it into several empty tins which 
were in the boat saying that though we had 
not far to go we might yet come to want all 
the fresh water we could carry. He ex- 
amined the boat with eager eyes and swore 
she was a very pretty, seaworthy craft, and a 
handsome sailer he did not doubt and then 
shouldering the breaker he said he would 
return within an hour, during which he 
advised me to collect as many nuts as I could 
knock down or find lying round about. He 
trudged past Jenny but without throwing a 
glance at her, and after walking a little way 
along the beach he struck into the left and 
presently I lost sight of him amongst the 
growths. 

The conflict of emotions had exhausted me; 
I went to the shadow of the tree where 
Jenny was and seated myself at her side 
leaning my head upon her shoulder. She 
kissed me and put her arm around me and 
held me to her ; presently she asked who that 
man was; why did he call himself her 
husband? had his living alone in this desert 
place crazed his poor wits? She smiled and 
repeated, “ What can he mean, dearest? I 
believe he ran at me to kill me.” 

I answered that it was no doubt as she 
had surmised: often shipwrecked men went 
mad after even a short spell of loneliness 
upon an uninhabited island. She asked me 
if I knew his story, and I invented a tale for 
him. My jealous fear was indeed a consum- 
ing passion and I dreaded in her the dimmest 
perception of the truth, lest the faint ray should 
broaden into full light and she should turn 
to him who behind the veil was her dear love 
and her husband before God and man with a 
recoil from me even as she had fled in the 
darkness that was upon her soul from his 
outstretched arms and cry of love to her to 
my side for protection from him. 

I felt no uneasiness at his having carried 
the breaker away. I knew he wanted to save 
his life as much as I desired to save mine, 
and that he would certainly return to us 
when he had filled the little cask. Besides 
his filling the empty meat tins with the fresh 
water proved his honesty, for small as the 
supply was yet with careful usage it might 
be made to last out three or four days. I 
sat talking a while to Jenny, all the while 
searching her eyes with jealous scrutiny and 
finding in them always the old devotion and 
love, then fell to knocking down cocoa-nuts 
till I had gathered a little heap of them 
together. 
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Meanwhile Captain Harness did not return. 
I made nothing at first of this delay for he 
had told me that it was a considerable walk 
to his spring, and then again though his figure 
showed a muscular outline, and his grip of 
my hand had been that of a vice yet 1 might 
be sure that his weary captivity and such 
food as he had subsisted on had deprived him 
of the power of sustained exertion. But 
presently I fell to wondering and then got 
impatient and quitting Jenny’s side walked 
a little way through the groups of trees on 
the left whence I was able to obtain a view of 
the interior, but I could see nothing of 
him. 

“T wish we had not met him,” Jenny 


exclaimed, “he has fallen crazy. He may 
play us false.” 

“Why should he trick us?” I asked, 
“the breaker is of no use tohim. He values 


his life and is in a passion of earnestness to 
escape with us, as who would not be situated 
as he is and has been? Besides he knows 
there is fresh water enough in the tins to 
last us a while with cocoa-nut milk besides, 
should we determine not to wait for him. 
No! he will be here presently,” I exclaimed 
sending searching glances inland and along 
the beach. “He may have stumbled or the 
excitement of the prospect of release may 
have proved too much for him and being 
alone, and thinking over it he may have 
swooned. God knows how it may be, but 
we must wait for him, dearest. It would be 
cold-blooded murder to leave him behind 
us. 

“Yes,” she said softly, “ we must wait for 
him. But oh, my darling, I wish we had not 
met him. What could he mean by calling 
me his wife?” and with a sudden heightened 
colour whilst her glowing eyes fell from mine 
to the ground she exclaimed again in a voice 
of plaintive querulousness with a shake of 
the head, and a wrinkling of her white brows 
to a wild swift straining look of her mind 
within her so to speak into the blackness of 
memory. ‘ What could he mean by calling 
me his wife?” 

I was seized with a sudden sickness of 
heart, and could not speak. A devil seemed 
to sit grinning in my brain, mocking the 
sincerity of my saying that it would be like 
a cold-blooded murder to leave him behind 
and tempting me to be off in headlong hurry 
whilst the opportunity existed with the 
woman I worshipped ; so ending for ever all 
my fears of him, for I might be sure he would 
perish on this island before another chance 
of escape came to him. But what if memory 
should return to my darling later on? She 
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would remember this man and know him and 
count herself and me as his murderers, and 
in proportion as she had loved him before the 
darkness fell on her, so would her horror of 
our deed grow in her until—until—lI started 
to my feet wild with the burning imagina- 
tions which filled me. She took my behaviour 
to be impatience and I confirmed the notion 
in her by hotly walking some little distance 
inland, as though to seek for signs of Captain 
Harness. But for her I should have sought 
him if it came to my having to walk round 
the island; but I would not leave her. I 
durst not. Suppose he should play me some 
devilish trick! Figure his watching me 
from afar, and then sneaking down upon 
Jenny when I was gone and forcing her into 
the boat and making sail ! 

It was an hour before sunset when I saw 
him coming along round by the point past 
which I had first encountered him. He had 
the breaker on his shoulder, and moved with 
a faltering step. He beckoned to me when 
he was abreast of the bank in which the cave 
was, and halted there. 

“TI cannot find the fresh-water spring,” 
he exclaimed in a voice indicative of a certain 
degree of exhaustion. “It was bubbling 
this morning and now the soil there is dry. 
A slight shock of earthquake might account 
for the water ceasing to run. Likely as not 
I have missed its bearings ; yet I ought to 
know where it is for I have repaired to it 
day after day from the hole where I made 
my bed round yonder,” nodding in a way to 
indicate the other side of the hill. “I have 
been hunting all this while for another 
spring but have found nothing. I determined 
to linger no longer lest you should suppose 
that I had met with some bad accident.” 

He put down the breaker giving it a rap 
with his knuckles to show that it was 
empty. 

“Then,” said I, “ we must start with what 
we have.” 

“No,” he exclaimed, “ be advised by me ; 
I am an old sailor. The stock is much too 
small. There will be three of us now. Think 
of a week of dead calms or of head winds 
blowing us to the south’ard. Thirst is a 
frightful thing, Mr. Furlong. We shall meet 
with what we want to-morrow depend on it. 
The spring may bubble forth again this very 
night. We will hunt together, anda night’s 
rest on top of the joy, the certainty of 
deliverance fills me with”—he clasped his 
hands and raised his eyes as he said this, 
“ will fit me to start on a thorough search at 
sunrise.” 

Suspicions of an undefinable kind stirred 
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strongly within me. I hurriedly reasoned 
within myself that I distrusted the man 
because I was jealous of him and feared and 
even hated him. His voice was subdued, and I 
could find nothing but gratitude and eager 
good-will in his manner and looks. 

“ Besides,” he continued with a glance at 
the south-western sky, “there’s a hint of 
thunder in the dimming of that blue down 
there that may prognosticate ugly weather. 
I don’t know. Your boat is a good boat but 
her beam threatens too much friskiness for 
safety in anything like such seas as a strong 
breeze of wind sets running in these waters. 
Yet,” cried he with a sort of passionate 
qufickness, “I am madder to get away than 
ever you can be, sir. If you are willing to 
risk it we willstart at once. But if only for 
the sake of—of—your wife—” he swallowed 
with a dry throat as he uttered the word, 
“T would exhort you, in the name of God, not 
to start on a boat voyage without filling up 
with as much fresh water as we can manage 
to stock.” 

I reflected a moment with a look at the 
mighty spread of blue waters brimming into 
the boundless distance, and then agreed with 
him. 

“Be it as you suggest,’ I exclaimed ; 
“another night’s rest on solid land will hurt 
neither the—the lady nor myself.” 

There was an awkward pause. 

“ Will you spare me another small meal?” 
he said. “TJ will then be off to my den 
round the hill yonder, and at sunrise you 
will find me waiting for you at that 
point. This breaker can be left here.” He 
placed it at the foot of a tree. “We are 
alone, there is no fear of its being re- 
moved.” 

In silence we stepped to the cave where he 
devoured the remainder, and a slender re- 
mainder it was, of the meat and biscuit 
there. He then grasped me by the hand, 
giving my fingers another vice-like squeeze, 
and in silence strode away towards the point 
round which he vanished. I felt grateful to 
him for his withdrawal. The mere proximity 
of him I think during the night would have 
been intolerable. It would be otherwise I 
felt in the open boat. Association would be 
rendered endurable by sheer necessity, but 
here was a broad area of land with hills 
to stand between him and Jenny, and I 
seemed to find an honesty in his conduct, 
a delicacy of feeling that spoke well for his 
heart. Shame, repugnance, jealous dislike 
seized upon me as I watched his retreating 

figure. His conduct made me feel a bitter 
wrong-doer, and I was sensible of sinning 
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heavily against this man by my headlong 
fiery assertion of my claims upon ‘the woman 
who before God and the world was his and 
not mine. 

I went to the boat and brought away food 
enough to serve as a meal for Jenny and 
me. She inquired about the man, and I told 
her how he had failed to find the spring ; 
how he had represented to me the folly of 
leaving the island without a good stock 
of water ; how he had gone away round 
the point’ yonder to sleep in the place he 
had been used to occupy since his captivity. 

“Our passing another night on the island,” 
I said, “ matters little. We are together at 
all events,” I added ; and she pressed her 
lips to my forehead as I said this, saying, “yes 
we are together ” ; what did it matter then 
where we ‘were? Indeed had I been alone, 
that is to say had I not fallen in with this 
Captain Harness, I should not have thought 
of leaving the island in the face of the south- 
western sky, supposing of course that I had 
delayed our departure until this hour. The 
great sun hung close over the horizon; a 
rusty, dim, blood-red disc, rayless amid the 
smoky thunder-shadow that clothed the sky 
there, with a few dull lines of tarnished 
brass as it were snaking under him for a 
wake upon the slowly heaving folds of the 
ocean, The character of the swell seemed to 
show a weight of wind away down south- 
west. Already there was a small roaring of 
surf trembling through the quiet atmosphere 
from the other side of the island. But in 
the creek the water was as quicksilver, 
flushed with the red of the sunset, and 
beyond it the ocean, becalmed by the land, 
floatedin gentle undulations ; every burnished 
brow as it went reflecting with a sulky sort 
of flash the stormy, sullen light in the west. 

I spread the sail as before in the cave, but 
it was past nine o’clock as I might guess by 
a glance at the few stars that shone more 
like smears of radiance than orbs of light in 
the mistiness before Jenny lay down to 
sleep. She had expressed no uneasiness as 
to Captain Harness. The thought of his 
being on the other side of the island satisfied 
her, but my mind was much too misgiving to 
suffer me to rest. I feigned that the threat 
of dirty weather rendered me uneasy about 
the boat, and that I meant to keep an eye 
upon her until I had satisfied myself as to 
what lay behind the lightning that had been 
sparkling vividly down in the south-west 
ever since the darkness. 


“ But you will sleep, my dearest,” I said ; 


“we may be in the heart of the wide sea to- 
morrow night, and sound rest will prepare 
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you for the discomfort and hardships of the 
open boat.” 

Her nature was exquisitely docile. She 
knew by my voice—for it was pitch dark in 
the cave, with just a winking as it were of 
the white sail cloth upon the ground to the 
reflection of the lightning at the zenith— 
that I wished her to sleep, and she promised 
to do so and to fear nothing, only bidding me 
come and lie by her side when my mind had 
grown easy, since she would rest the better 
for having my hand in hers. 

It was of a sooty blackness where the 
shadow of the storm lay. Every electric 
sparkle threw out into ghastly relief the 
apparently motionless forms of vast masses 
of vapour ; it was like to the discharge of 
mighty ordnance over the rim of Titanic 
battlements, and the ocean started out into 
a heaving plain of dead pale sulphur to the 
flashings, turning of an ebon blackness again 
in a breath. The thunder was incessant but 
faint, and for my part it seemed to me as if 
the storm were settling away into the north- 
east with little or no wind in it or to follow. 
I flitted restlessly betwixt the creek’s edge 
and the cavern’s entrance. It would have 
been very dark but for the south-western 
glares which flung a dim, brief light like the 
sweep of a huge lantern in some giant hand. 
Yet the brilliant white beach made a sort of 
light of its own as foam does, and the outline 
of the boat showed plainly against it as she 
rested with her stern adry to midway the 
length of her keel. Often I would look in 
upon the darling sleeper in*the cave, and 
once or twice I softly called to her, but her 
silence and regular respiration let me know 
that she slumbered soundly. Her form was 
faintly distinguishable upon the white ground 
of the gig’s sail to the dim glancings of the 
sky, which the mouth of the cave framed. 
I was restless with misgivings, yet could not 
tell why I should be so. It was not the 
storm that I feared ; as the boat lay she was 
as safe as if we had dragged her to and 
stowed her away in the cavern; it was 
Captain Harness whom I dreaded, and yet 
my judgment in vain sought to satisfy itself 
that my instincts were in the right. What 
did I fear? That he would steal the boat 
and abandon us to the horrors of the solitude 
of this ocean rock? He was a sailor at all 
events, and would understand the value of a 
companion in such a navigation as lay before 
us. Was it my profound jealousy that I 
mistook for mistrust ? 

To and fro I walked like a sentinel 
reasoning hard against my apprehensions, 
yet all the while looking to right and left as 
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I paced, as though at any moment I might 
witness Harness’s form stealing towards me. 
Meanwhile the storm was sulkily growling 
its way from south-east to northwards as I 
had expected. A few hot drops fell off the edge 
of the cloud whose utmost pinion was overhead. 
The surf was noisy on the other side of the 
island, but here it slipped up and down the 
gleaming coral slope in a soothing simmering 
and seething sound. 

I guessed it was somewhere between half- 
past-one and two o’clock in the morning when 
I was suddenly overtaken by an overwhelm- 
ing sensation of weariness. Nature seemed 
to yield all at once to the heavy strain that 
had been put upon her throughout the live- 
long day by the violence of my emotions and 
the distracting thoughts which had bowed 
me down. Besides I had been ceaselessly 
on the move since about nine o'clock ; my 
legs seemed to sink under me, yet I would 
not enter the cave. I was urged by an im- 
perious misgiving to continue in the open 
and to go on acting the part of sentry until 
sunrise, But it was imperative that I should 
sit a while to ease the intolerable aching in 
my legs and so I went to the tree that had 
sheltered Jenny during the day and squatted 
at the foot of it Lascar fashion. 

Scarce was I seated when my eyelids 
turned into lead. I remember feebly 
struggling with a supreme sensation of 
drowsiness .... 

I awoke with a start and opened my eyes 
against the gray dawn over the sea that 
went steeping in a dusky throbbing shadow 
to the faintness that was showing like a 
light shining through oiled paper. My limbs 
were stiff and numbed and I stood erect 
with a groan, wondering how long I had 
slept. The lightning had ceased ; the last of 
the storm had disappeared some time before. 
The sky was full of stars which were paling 
rapidly to the gathering light of the ap- 
proaching day, and there was a softly steady 
breeze of wind blowing directly off the island 
fragrant with the cool and sweet incense 
of the nameless vegetation round about the 
hills. 

I looked for the boat and looked again, 
rubbed my eyes and once more looked ; she 
was gone! I somehow thought only of her 
for the moment and sprang like a wolf after 
its prey to the edge of the creek and looked 
again. The boat was gone! A wild cry that 
seemed to wring itself out of my heart broke 
from my lips; then my mind went to my 
darling and I rushed to the cave. There was 
dawn enough now to sifta stealthy light into 
the interior. I peered in and found the place 
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empty. My wife was gone, the sail had been 
removed. I stared believing myself to be 
in a dream; then like a maniac aimlessly 
crying out ““O God! OGod!” Isped to the 
creek side again believing myself to be under 
a delusion and that I should behold the boat 
if I sought her. 

Gone ! and here was I now alone—bereft of 
the woman I loved, robbed of my sole means 
of escape. 

I looked along the beach and my eye went 
to the tree at the foot of which Captain 
Harness had placed the breaker leaving it 
there for the night; it had been removed. 
Ha! thought I passing my hand over my 
streaming forehead, this is what my fears 
foreboded. Captain Harness’s statement that 
he could not find the spring was a lie. His 
object was to detain me throughout the night 
—for this. But where was Jenny? Was this 
flight a conspiracy? Had she recognized her 
husband from the beginning, acted her old part 
of tenderness and devotion with a secret 
loathing of me in her through recurrence of 
the passion that had made her Captain Har- 
ness’s wife ? Had she been feigning sleep when 
I called to her from the cavern’s entrance ? 
Was her desire that I should lie by her side 
2 stratagem to enable her to make sure that 
I was slumbering that she might steal out to 
the man who would be lying in ambush close 
by and who would at once distinguish her 
form upon the white ground of the beach ? 

I stood motionless as thougli struck by 
lightning. My head was in agony as though 
some red-hot ligament encircled it. It was 
then that the flashing limb of the sun uprose 
and the ocean opened blue and brilliant to 
his beam. I strained my eyes over the sea 
but there was nothing in view. Well, if they 
had launched the boat and sailed away but 
an hour before, so tiny a craft was she that 
the merry little draught now blowing would 
have slided her out of sight despite her sail 
that would show but as the tip of a sea-bird’s 
wing even though no more than a couple of 
miles distant. The memory of my behaviour 
satisties me that my mind must have gone 
adrift for a while. I was suddenly seized 
with the motion that Jenny had hidden her- 
self to scare me, and I recollect racing along 
the beach and searching amongst the trees 
and penetrating indeed near upon a mile 
inland in search of her whilst I continued to 
call out her name until my voice failed me. 
I returned to the neighbourhood of the creek 
exhausted in mind and body, and picking up 
a nut pierced the two soft spots in it with a 
penknife and drank, The draught was a 


wonderful refreshment and seemed to help my 
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mind back to its old moorings. I sat me 
down under the very same tree in whoseshadow 
Jenny had kept watch and fell-to thinking. 
The sky went in a bright blue slope to the 
sea line with a few white clouds to soften the 
hardness of its wide, bald, blue stare and the 
sea trembled in flashings as of diamonds to 
the delicate fingering of its long and peaceful 
swayings by the soft aromatic off-shore 
wind. 

I will not attempt to give expression to 
the thoughts which swept through my mind. 
I fel€ that I was a doomed man and must 
shortly perish, not indeed because the island 
might be lacking in the means to enable me 
to keep body and soul together, but because 
I knew that but a very brief term of this 
kind of solitude would suffice to drive me 
out of my mind, to break my heart and 
destroy me. Why, I remember thinking, 
had it come about that of the numerous 
islands which stud these waters we should 
have been cast upon this one? Why of the 
many seamen who have encountered ship- 
wreck in the South Pacific should it have 
been my destiny to fall in with the one man of 
them all whom I could have earnestly prayed 
to God to conceal me and Jenny from 4 

The morning crept away. The sun rose 
higher and higher until he shone overhéad in 
the north, and his wake floated in a daz- 
zling stream from the edge of the sea to the 
small curls of foam which ran up and down 
the coral beach in a soft, seething sound. 
Hour after hour I had sat contemplating the 
ocean with a glazed and hopeless gaze, and a 
heart fast sickening and sinking under its 
burthen of horror, and grief, and misery. 
Suddenly my eye wandering mechanically a 
little way from the eastern side of the river 
of glory flowing under the sun, I caught 
sight of a speck, a tiny black dot upon the 
water. It vanished, I rubbed my eyelids to 
view it again and once more perceived it. 
Again it disappeared, but now I understood 
that whatever it might be its coming and 
going was owing to the lift and fall of the 
swell. I watched it with strained eyes, with 
a preternatural intentness as will be supposed 
of one in my situation. It might be a ship’s 
boat ; it might be a big baulk of timber 
whose green, weed-laden sides showed black 
against the hinder effulgence. I kept my 
gaze rooted upon it until its very slow but 
certain enlargement satisfied me that it was a 
boat, and that it was approaching the 
island. 

I leaned with my back against Jenny’s 
cocoa-nut tree watching it. Then, later on I 
could faintly catch the sparkle of the blades 
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of a couple of oars rising and falling. At 
first I had viewed it without hope or ex- 
pectation. I was sensible of no emotion 
raised in me by the sight of it. It might 
be a canoe for all I knew with inmates to be 
vigilantly shunned ; but when I saw that it 
was indeed a ship’s boat impelled by a pair 
of oars, though I could not yet distinguish 
the rower, a consuming passion of anxiety 
took possession of me, a wild emotion of joy 
that trembled too with the dread of disap- 
pointment. At times I held my breath. 
The boat slowly approached, the movement 
of the oars growing more and more languid, 
it struck me. Now I could perceive that 
the little fabric was urged by a single person ; 
within another ten minutes I could make 
out the form of Jenny slowly and in a faint- 
ing manner rowing the gig towards the part 
of the beach upon which I stood gazing. I 
rushed to the very wash of the water and 
cried to her; I called upon her name, I 
flourished my arms ; I fell upon my knees 
and thanked God. In my insane eagerness 
to come at her, to assist her—for I witnessed 
exhaustion in every feeble rise of the blades 
—I waded waist-high into the water, but 
durst not strike out lest the tide should 
settle me away from her, and likewise because 
I understood that my strength had been 
greatly reduced, and that I might perish even 
ina short swim. She was without a cover- 
ing to her head, and the light of the sun 
shone ruddy in her beautiful hair ; I saw her 
white face turn again and again upon her 
shoulder as though despairfully measuring 
the distance that yet separated her from the 
land. I cried to her to rest on her oars, to 
take breath, but she persisted, and at'a 
snail’s pace the little keel stole through the 
water to the devoted efforts of her brave 
hands until the stem was near enough for 
me to grasp, and then with the strength of a 
dozen men I ran the boat up the beach till 
little more than her stern-post touched the 
water. 

My darling arose, staggered, panting 
cruelly, drops of distress from her brow 
drowning her sweet eyes as with tears. She 
opened her arms for me to receive her, and 
I had her heart against mine in an instant. 
As I stood holding her incapable at the 
moment of speech, my eye went to the inside 
of the boat, and at the bottom of, close to 
where the mast was stepped, lay the body of 
Captain Harness. He was dead, there was 
a terrible gash on the right side of his throat, 
and his handsome head lay steeping in the 
blood that had drained out of his death wound. 
Beside him lay the big clasp knife that 
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belonged to me, the weapon with which I had 
cut away the gear that confined the gig to 
the stern of the Lady Charlotte. 

Jenny lay a dead weight in my arms, She 
had fainted. One might have thought that 
she had died in my embrace so white were 
her cheek and lips, so deathlike the glaze on 
the streak of eye upon which the long fringes 
of her lids had not closed. I bore her to the 
shadow of the cocoa-nut tree where the incline 
of the beach furnished a sort of pillow for 
her head, and rushed to the boat for such 
fresh water as I might find in her. The 
breaker was in the bows and was full! So 
then the spring that was yesterday amissing 
had manifestly bubbled forth again during 
the small hours of the morning at the will of 
the villain who lay dead before me! I 
sprang to the side of my love, put water to 
her lips and bathed her brow; then with 
headlong speed conveyed the sail from the 
boat to the cavern that it might serve her as 
a couch in an atmosphere luxurious for its 
coolness and shadow in comparison with the 
hot glare of the sunshine streaming off the 
sea, and the lustrous slope of the beach. She 
revived just as I laid her down and looked at 
me a little wildly at first and then smiled 
and lifted her hand to take mine, but dropped 
it on her heart ere I could grasp it and said 
in a low voice—“ I am in pain here. I am 
dying I fear.” 

“No no,” I cried passionately, “my sweet 


one. "Tis*but the effects of desperate over- 
exertion. Rest and sleep will extinguish the 
in ” 


She languidly shook her head with 
another smile full of tenderness and 
devotion. 

“ Christopher,” she whispered. 

I knelt by her side. 

“The man came to me,” she said in a weak 
voice, “and gagged me. It was pitch dark. 
I awoke in the blackness half suffocated by 
the binding about my mouth and I felt him 
tie my hands together. I could not utter a 
sound. He raised and carried me down to 
the boat and then left me, but returned 
quickly with the sail and the breaker. He 
thrust the boat off the beach into the 
water, and after this I remember no more 
until I awoke to find myself far out at sea 
alone with the man, and this island a dim 
patch in the distance.” 

She paused breathing quickly and dis- 
tressfully. I kissed her hand and bathed 
her brow with cold water ; and after a little 
she continued, but speaking lower and lower 
yet in the accents of one in whom life is 
slowly but surely ebbing. 

3G 
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“‘ He had freed my mouth and unbound my 
hands. The dawn had broken, and the sun 
was rising. I raised myself from the bottom 
of the boat. He moved as if to help me, 
but I extended my arms to thrust him away 
if he approached. He told me that I was 
his wife, that it made his heart bleed to be 
compelled to use me with such: violence but 
that I was his and that he meant to have me 
for his own—for his own I was ; and he told 
me he would have killed you had you risen 
from your sleep at the foot of the tree and 
attempted to hinder him from taking me 
with him from the island. I scarcely heeded 
his words. He eyed me wildly, and knowing 
him to be mad I had resolved to throw 
myself into the water when he was not 
looking. But—but—” 

Her voice failed her again. Once more 
I cooled her brow and put water to her 
lips. 

“Hush, dearest—endeavour to sleep,” I 
whispered. “The rest you will tell me by 
and by.” 

A new shade of paleness had entered her 
face, her lips were ashen, and I noticed the 
fingers of her hand flickering es it were 
about her heart. 

“Your knife lay at his feet,’ she con- 
tinued, so feebly that I had to bend my ear 
close to her lips to catch her words. “I 
stole it towards me with my foot until my 
dress hid it. Presently he left the helm to 
go into the bows for a drink of water from 
the breaker. I picked up the knife and 
softly crept up to him, and whilst he poured 
some water into a tin I stabbed him with 
all my might in the neck. He sprang up 
and fell in the middle of the boat where 
he lies now. The island was still plainly 
in sight, the oars were heavy, and there 
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was a weary waste of water between you 
and me, dearest.” 

Her voice failed her, her eyes closed, and 
her hand fell from her heart. She never 
spoke again. All through that evening, all 
through the long and horrible night that 
followed, I continued to kneel at her side 
moistening her white temples, pressing kisses 
to her lips, bathing and caressing her hands, 
and calling upon Almighty God to have pity 
upon my agony and to spare her to me. 
When the first of the dawn came creeping 
dimly into the cave, it found me crouching 
motionless beside her dead form. 

. * * 

Mr. Furlong’s narrative concludes with 
the above words. Thirteen days after the 
death of the girl a brig named the Somerset, 
a trader in those seas, fell in with him at 
a distance of some twenty leagues to the 
eastwards of the island on which he and his 
wife had landed. He was little more than a 
skeleton, and had to be lifted out of the 
boat. Hunger or thirst appeared to have 
supplemented in him the work of grief. 
The people of the brig supposed him crazy, 
though the story he gave them was in- 
telligible enough so far as it went ; that is to 
say he spoke of the Lady Charlotte, and told 
them of the collision,and explained how he had 
managed to escape; but all who heard him 
conjectured that there was more behind than 
he chose to relate, and this reserve, coupled 
with his behaviour, his profound melancholy, 
his frequent mutterings to himself, and extra- 
vagant breakings away as it were from his 
thoughts in demonstrations of crazy passion, 
persuaded all hands that shipwreck had 
impaired his reason. He left the brig at 
Valparaiso and a fortnight after, proceeded 
thence in a ship bound to the River Thames. 


THE END. 














Who liveth so merry in all this land 
As doth the poor widow that selleth the sand ? 
Cuo. And ever she singeth as I can guess 


“Will you buy a-ny sand, a-ny sand, mis-tress ?” 
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The broom-man maketh his living most sweet 
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With carrying of brooms from street to street; 
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Cuo. Who would desire a pleasanter thing 


Than all day long doing nothing but sing ? 


The chimney sweeper all the long day, 


He singeth and sweepeth the soot away: 
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Cuo. Yet when he comes home, although he be weary, 


With his sweet wife he maketh himself full merry. 
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The cobbler he sits cobbling till noon, 
And cobbleth his shoes till they be done: 
Cuo. Yet doth he not fear, and so doth say, 


For he knows his work will soon decay. 
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The merchant-man doth sail on the seas, 


And lie on the shipboard with little ease ; 
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Cuo. Always in doubt the rock is near, 


How can he be merry and make good cheer ? 


The husbandman all day goeth to plough, 


And when he comes home he serveth his sow; 
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Cuo. He moileth, and moileth all the long year, 


How can he be merry and make good cheer? 
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The serving man waiteth from street to street, 
With blowing his nails and beating his feet; 
Cuo. And serveth for forty shillings a year, 


How can he be merry and make good cheer? 
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Who liveth so merry and maketh such sport, 
As those that be of the poorest sort ? 
Cuo. The poorest sort, wheresoever they be, 


They gather together, by one, two, and three. 


And every man will spend his penny, 


What makes such a show among a great many? 


( Bis.) 


From Deuteromelia, 1609. 
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THE BETTER MAN. 


By ArtTHuR PATERSON. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONSEQUENCES. 


| AX GARETA had herded 
sheep for Mark Galt two 
years, and it might reason- 
ably have been supposed 
that his sudden death 
would have caused the 
Mexican real concern. 
Yet Max’s relations with 
white men in general, and 
Mark Galt in particular, were such that Tom’s 
announcement was received with a gleaming 
display of white teeth and a gutteral grunt 
expressive of the keenest satisfaction, and 
though his face quickly became grave and 
anxious, it was only from solicitude for 
Tom’s safety. 

“‘Sefior Tom,” he said in the curt mono- 
syllabic fashion in which these half-breeds 
speak such English as they know, “ you 
vamos now, fast and quick. Stay for no- 
thing at all. Get on horse and off. Sabe?” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. 

“I suppose I must go,” he said slowly. 
“Though I should like to have fought the 
issue fairly out before the Carita court of 
justice, for Mark was thought to be so fine a 
man about here, and it ought to be clearly 
known what he did to deserve his death. 
My God, Max, when I think of what he 
said just now, I could tear him to bits as he 
lies there! It is my wife he slandered, as I 
told you. My wife, whom I have not seen 
for four whole months. And we had only 
been married two weeks, Max, when I had 
to come back to this horrible, lonely life. 
He said she was at Toros yesterday. I hope 
he spoke the truth. I must go to her, and 
run no risk, for her sake. It wouldn’t do to 
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stay ; it would not do!” He sighed, put on 
his hat and coat and buckled his revolver 
round his waist. A dreamy abstraction had 
taken the place of the fury which had been 
so fatal to Galt. There was a quiet smile on 
his lips as he made his preparations, and 
Max was aghast at the leisurely way he 
moved about the room. 

“ Eh, carrambas / Seiior Tom,” he cried at 
last, seizing him by the arm and shaking 
it in his excitement. ‘Come! come! come ! 
if Carita Vacheros see this, you be hanged 
sure. Who care here for your Sefora? 
Who care for you? Come to stable for 
cavillo, come !” 

Tom yielded unwillingly to the Mexican’s 
vehemence. He felt curiously well satisfied 
with himself, and when he glanced for the 
last time at the dark motionless form on the 
floor, there was not a shade of remorse in his 
heart. If Galt had been ten times his friend, 
such words spoken about May in the tone 
in which Galt had speken them, would have 
been a sufficient death-warrant—and more 
than sufficient. The man who could say 
them was not fit to live, not fit to breathe 
the same air as other men. It was right 
what he had done, and he would do it again. 

Tom followed Max to the stable without 
speaking, and as the cool evening air played 
upon his forehead he became aware that he 
had a racking pain there, as if a dozen clocks 
were striking the hour in his brain. His 
arm began to smart, and he remembered the 
point of Galt’s knife. Yet the wound was a 
mere scratch, and he had wrung the life out 
of his enemy. 

He began vaguely to wish that the struggle 
had not been so one-sided. “If the fellow 
had drawn blood freely,” he thought, “and 
made a mark upon me which would last 
my life, I should feel perfectly satisfied. 
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But he had no more strength or grip than a 
cat without claws. I only held him for a 
minute and knocked his head three times, 
and all was over. I suppose it is not 
possible—”’ They had reached the stable ; 
Tom paused at the door as a sudden thought 
struck him. 

“Max,” he said aloud, “put the saddle 
on Duke, will you? I must run back to the 
ranche for a moment. I'll be here again by 
the time you've cinched him up.” 

“Oh, sefor, no, no!” cried Max vehe- 
mently. “ Vaqueros may come. They kill you.” 

But he called in vain. Tom had dis- 
appeared. 

An idea had occurred to him which out- 
weighed at this moment all consideration for 
his own safety. It was an open question 
after all whether Galt might not have been 
only stunned. 

“The body has never been examined,” he 
reasoned to himself as he ran, “and Mark 
was a strong man in the prime of life.” 

Tom reached the house in a few minutes, 
and walked in softly as if fearing to disturb 
a sleeper. "The place was dark, the lamp, 
left alight by Max, having been extinguished 
by a gust of wind which came in with Tom. 
He felt in his pocket for matches, but found 
none. After groping about for a minute he 
discovered a box on a shelf near the stove, 
and struck a match which would not burn, 
another which broke, and a third which was 
successful, He re-lit the lamp, burning his 
fingers with the hot glass, and then, setting his 
lips firmly together, looked under the table. 

Nothing was there. 

Tom uttered an exclamation and lowered 
the lamp. Blood stains were visible, three 
dark patches on the floor where the body had 
been, and that was all. Tom drew a long 
breath, whether of surprise or relief it 
would have been hard to tell. The man 
could not be dead. He must have taken 
himself off, for no one——. 

Click! A sharp and unmistakable sound. 
Tom rose quickly to his feet and saw three 
men in the doorway presenting rifles at his 
head, and at the window to the left, with the 
light of the moon upon it, a ghastly face 
bound with a handkerchief 

“Throw up your hands. Tom Eckersley.”’ 

Tom smiled and raised his arms above his 
head. 

“What are you going to do with me, 
boys?” 

“ Walk you into town.” 

It was the Carita sheriff who had answered 
him, the foremost of the three men. As he 
spoke he lowered his rifle, and, slipping it 


under his arm, stripped the prisoner of his 
revolver and knife. The others, meanwhile, 
stood perfectly still, each pointing his weapon 
at a particular part of Tom’s body, ready to 
fire if he made the least resistance. 

The prisoner having been disarmed, was 
mildly requested to “track it smartly,” an 
order which was silently obeyed, the men 
with the rifles following close behind. 

It was two miles into town, and after 
walking five minutes or so in silence, Tom 
turned to, the sheriff with whom he had 
been well acquainted for some months, and 
said in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone— 

“So Galt is not dead?” 

“ Didn’t you see him at the window?” 

“TI thought I did, but I was not quite sure. 
It is a relief to find he’s alive, though he 
deserved killing.” 

The sheriff made no reply for a minute or 
two. Tom’s words amused him immensely. 
This sheriff was a thoughtful man in his 
way, loquacious for a frontiersman, with 
great belief in his own mental powers. 

“Well, now, you know,” he said at last, 
with a dry chuckle, quickening his pace and 
walking by the young man’s side. “ What 
you say jest exactly clinches down in the 
right place the words I spoke the other night, 
when the boys were talking of your belief in 
Mark Galt. I sez, sez I, don’t you bet on 
anything he’ll do. The most unaccountablest, 
curiousest creatur’ on the face of this round 
earth is an Englishman. But, Tom, are ye 
really serious?” he added gravely. ‘Speak 
candid now. You’re among friends.”—-Tom 
thought of the cocked rifles and shrugged 
his shoulders.—* Do you really mean, honest 
Injun, that you’d sooner be with us, as you 
are, booked for Kingdom Come some time 
termorrer, than a-gallopin’ away to your 
friends? And all for the satisfaction of 
lettin’ live as hard a bit o’ brimstone—bless 
ye, I’ve known Mark five year, and he 
knows me—as the devil ever mixed and put 
on earth to walk round other men by the 
light of blue fire, and who hates you as much 
as he loves wickedness.” 

Tom laughed. 

“It will seem odd to you, Rockhill ; but 
I assure you it’s a fact, nevertheless. Don’t 
count your chickens too soon, though, my 
man. I’ve not been tried yet. Wait till I 
tell a square-minded western jury what that 
fellow said to me, and if they don’t acquit 
me in half an hour, your country, sir, is a 
disgraceful fraud, and Republican Govern- 
ment a despicable sham.” 

Tom’s eyes twinkled as he said this. He 
was in excellent spirits, though the throbbing 
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pain in his head was getting worse, and he 
wanted to rouse his companion into argument 
and protest. It was one of the recognized 
sources of amusement among Carita men to 
get Jonas Rockhill “on the hop” in a wordy 
war. 

But Rockhill made no reply whatever, 
expect a dry significant cough of dissent. 

Now, there are times in one’s life when 
no kind of insult from a man, even a personal 
assault, is so trying to the patience as 
absolute, uncompromising silence. Rock- 
hill’s unexpected taciturnity at this junc- 
ture had a very rasping effect upon Tom’s 
spirits. 

“Isn't that a fact ?” he said sharply, after 
waiting for the other to speak. “If not, I 
should like to know the reason why.” 

The sheriff grunted and muttered in- 
audibly to himself for several seconds, 
chuckling at intervals. At last he cleared 
his throat and observed solemnly— 

“T see now what is the matter with you, 
Tom. I almost thought you were playin’ a 
game on me before ; but now I understand 
your drift. It’s sheer dod-rotted ignorance, 
nothin’ more, nothin’ less. Lord, child, to 
think of you, a cuss in his right mind, livin’ 
a year with Mark, and knowin’ no more than 
this! It is just marvellous. Why, Tommy ! 
Well, there, it’s ridiculous /” 

He paused and cleared his throat again. 
Grim sheriff though he was, as ready to hang 
& man as a game-keeper to kill a cat, accus- 
tomed to kill a score of human beings in a 
year against whom he had no _ personal 
grudge, he found the words which must 
prove to this innocent what his present cir- 
cumstances really were, stick in his throat. 
Yet a rough sense of duty, and the strange 
pleasure men of his class take in giving 
blood-curdling information, impelled Jonas 
Rockhill, after carefully considering the 
matter, to open Tom’s eyes in as vivid a 
manner as he knew how. “J wouldn’t care 
to die like a sheep,” he thought, “and I’m 
blest if he shall.” 

They had entered the town by this time, 
and stopped before a square, one-roomed 
shanty. The sheriff drew a rusty key from 
his pocket, opened the door, and walked in. 
Tom followed closely, and could not help an 
involuntary shiver, for there was a most un- 
pleasant odour about the place which sug- 
gested unpleasant things. The light of the 
lamp the sheriff now kindled showed a bare, 
comfortless room, with a blanket and half-a- 
dozen sheep-skins piled in one corner for 
bedding, and a rough stool and an old tree- 
stump for furniture. There was one window, 
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and one only, cut high up in the wall, and 
about twelve inches square. 

A prison, this, most assuredly. But Tom 
smiled bravely, though the pain in his head 
suddenly increased threefold, and forty 
clocks seemed to be striking there ; and he 
extended his hand to the sheriff with a 
cheery ‘“Good-night,’ which embarrassed 
Rockhill still further. But Jonas was a 
strong-willed man, and without taking the 
hand, he shut the door to leave the other men 
outside, and faced his prisoner squarely. By 
the light of that kerosine lamp Tom saw as 
hard a face as he could have found in the 
territory—land of hard faces though it was. 

“Tom Eckersley,” said the sheriff slowly, 
“T ain’t goin’ to fool you a little bit about 
this thing. It suits my principles to be on 
the square with all who come to me, and I 
won’t make an exception of you. So now 
listen to me. If you think that you'll see 
more than one sunrise again, you've more 
faith in impossibilities than any man who 
ever breathed. You talk of trials. As well 
talk of running away if you're surrounded 
by Apache Indians. Ain’t the judge of the 
county, Joe Dorsey, Galt’s intimate friend ? 
And as for jury—well, the boys who 
covered you this evening ain’t up to very 
much, and can do little but shoot and cuss 
and gamble, but they’re angels, reg’lar Abe 
Lincolns for honesty and sense, to the jury 
who'll settle your funeral to-morrow. If 
you want further information,” the sheriff 
went on grimly, as Tom remained silent, 
“come here.” He lifted the lamp as he 
spoke and pointed to the floor. Tom shud- 
dered. There was a dark stain here, three feet 
long and two in breadth—the stain of blood. 

“That,” said the sheriff coolly, touching 
it with his finger, “is, I find, stilldamp. A 
week ago a cuss in here was lookin’ out of that 
window in a foolish kind of way, when some 
boys passin’ along the road thought he 
wanted to bolt, so they drew where they 
stood, and plugged him; then he were left 
alone for an hour or two, consequently that 
mess was made. This happened just before his 
trial, I may tell you, and he died as the court 
were adjourning for lunch. You see, now, 
Tom, the delicacy of the position of a man who 
spends a day in here.” 

“T guess I do,” replied the prisoner. He 
spoke calmly, facing the sheriff as boldly as 
before. Whatever he might feel, he was too 
proud to show his horror before this grim old 
man. 

“Yes, I understand,” he continued in a 
steady voice. “Iam obliged for your warn- 
ing. You might tell Galt, if you think of 
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it, that I am perfectly ready for whatever he 
may choose to do, and that I suppose he has 
counted the cost he will have to pay when 
Frank Houghton of Toros hears the news.” 

“ Right, Tom,” said the sheriff, preparing 
to leave the room, “I will tell him. You 
can keep the lampif you like, it may be some 
company to you. Yes, I know Houghton,” 
he added, opening the door. ‘“ And you are 
quite correct. A sheep on the loose, near the 
den of a mountain lion, might as well expect 
to get back to the corral as Galt to live after 
Frank hears of this. That’s what I think. 
But of course, it ain’t my business ; and un- 
fortunately,” he added slowly, “it won’t 
benefit you much, for it will come after your 
funeral, not before. Good night.” 

Tom stood straight and still until the heavy 
key was turned, and the bolts drawn. Then 
he pressed his hand to his forehead where the 
forty clocks were striking, and, reeling like 
a drunken man, fell forward upon his knees. 
His hand touched something damp and 
clammy, it was the stain of blood. He 
raised himself quickly, with a cry, tottered 
to the corner where the sheepskins lay, and 
fell upon his face, insensible. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MESSAGE. 


Max Gareta saddled Tom’s horse as he 
was told to do, and waited. He became 
anxious when the seiior did not appear, and 
after remaining fifteen minutes at the stable, 
secured Duke in the stall, taking care to 
leave everything perfectly ready for a start, 
and stealthily made his way to the ranche. 
There was a light there, and Max, peeping 
through the window, nearly dropped with 
terror, for the first thing he saw was Galt’s 
white face tied upin a red handerchief. Max 
was a quick-witted lad, however, and soon 
recovered himself. So the man had not been 
killed after all, and Sefior Tom—he must be 
in prison. Perhaps murderedalready. No, 
that could not be ; for on such a still night 
any kind of struggle would have been heard 
at the stable. Max peered in again. He 
heard voices, and made out another man 
sitting at the table with Galt, drinking 
whisky. It now occurred to the Mexican 
that it might be well if he could hear what 
they were saying. He pressed both hands 
on the upper sash of the window, and found 
that it gave way slightly. The voices became 
louder and more distinct. After a little 
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trouble the Mexican contrived to place him- 
self so that every word spoken by the drinkers 
was clearly audible, and he then identified 
Galt’s companion : it was Dorsey, the county 
judge. Judge Dorsey was a pursy individual, 
so round and pudgy that he looked more like 
a live egg than a man. He wore greasy 
black clothes, and his hands were covered 
with gaudy rings. His face was fat and 
flabby, his voice asthmatical and wheezy, and 
strongly suggestive of systematic over- 
feeding, and, altogether, he looked as strange 
an anomaly in this land of lean, simply 
dressed, sharp-faced men, as could be con- 
ceived. What did he do? It was evident 
that he neither farmed nor mined, nor did 
any work at all with his hands. 

We shall not see much of Judge Dorsey, 
therefore we will not pry too closely into his 
concerns. It may be simply said that he was 
a member of a breed of creatures who thrive 
in a lawless community of unscrupulous men, 
as fungus thrives in a damp cellar. A fine 
specimen of the bloodsucking tribe was 
Judge Dorsey. A man who preyed and grew 
fat upon every one who came in his way. 
Among a company of men, Dorsey was the 
most jovial companion and the best talker, a 
teller of the raciest stories, the funniest of 
jokers ; in the secrecy of business, with the 
green-backs in his hand, the cruellest and 
hardest of existing scoundrels. A smooth 
man, as sleek in manner as in appearance ; a 
man whose well oiled tongue and matchless 
effrontery pulled him through difficulties no 
other would have faced; a cautious man, 
also, not to be led into rash or thoughtless 
action by any one. 

Max listened intently to the conversation 
of these two worthies. A few months ago 
Tom had taken great pains to teach the boy 
English, and Max could understand most 
of what was said. 

At first nothing of importance came to his 
ears. He heard Galt describe the incident 
of the evening to his friend. Tell how he 
had come to his senses, contrived to crawl 
out of the ranche, and was fortunate enough 
to meet the sheriff and two men before he 
had gone half way to town. How neatly 
Tom had been nabbed, and what was shortly 
to happen to him. 

At this point in Galt’s narrative, however, 
he was interrupted by the judge, and the 
especial interest of the conversation for Max 
began. 

“ It’s all very well for you to be so almighty 
spry in your ideas, Mark,” he wheezed. 
“You feel like nothin’ but wipin’ him out 
straight—and naturally, after bein’ clawed so 
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bad. But, mio amigo, more than one can play 
on that fiddle string. How about us, when 
his friends get wind ?”’ 

“We must chance it. It will make no 
difference. Frank Houghton would have 
dropped down here just the same if I'd let 
Tom go, and when he found I was alive, brim- 
stone wouldn’t have stopped him. No, what 
we want to do is to fix things straight away. 
To-night, or before sun-up to-morrow.” 

“ Ah, ha, so you say,” growled the other. 
“You forget, Mark, that we have some ap- 
pearance to keep up, if we don’t want to have 
the whole place burnt about our ears. Curse 
it, I know that Houghton. Why, don’t you 
remember what a scrape he got us into four 
years ago, and he was only a tenderfoot 
then? You were just the same in those days. 
Because you hated Charley Winthrop, Charley 
Winthrop must die, and——” 

“ He did die, didn’t he?”’ interrupted Galt 
with a grim chuckle. 

“TI don’t deny it,” said his friend coolly, 
“and it was well done. But look at the 
trouble it brought ; half our best men hanged, 
and we only gettin’ away just by the skin of 
our teeth. Why, the mere hurry of it nearly 
killed me.” 

“Well, I don’t see that we had much to 
complain of,” said Galt, laughing. ‘“ The 
ring was bound to have busted soon ; and we 
had a good bit of fun first, besides wiping out 
Charley. No one ever suspected me, either, 
except that devil Houghton.” 

“Ay, ay, now there you are,” rejoined 
the other wagging his forefinger solemnly. 
“Tf ever there was a live demon in plain 
clothes it’s Frank, when he’s on the war- 
path. Curse it, Mark, you may say and do 
exactly what you please, but I tell you Tom 
must have his twenty-four hours’ grace, clear, 
and no foolin’ ; twenty-four hours, sir, from 
the time he scrabbled you.” 

But Galt swore that this should not be, 
and Max heard them wrangle over the point 
for half-an-hour. In the end, however, the 
judge gained the day ; and this business being 
concluded, the men rose from the table, and 
Maximo dropped quickly from the window 
and lay flat on the ground. Presently the 
door opened, and they came out. They did 
not see the Mexican, and locking up the 
place strolled off leisurely to town. 

“Twenty-four hours,’ thought Max to 
himself. “Twenty-four hours, no more. 
Poor Seftor Tom. He has no friends near. 
None, none !” 

The Mexican sighed, and rubbed his fore- 
head, He felt a burning desire to do some- 
thing, and had a vague feeling that there 
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was something he might do, if he could think 
of the right thing. At present it seemed 
advisable to follow Galt and Dorsey. He 
kept as close to them as he dared, and when 
they went into the saloon at Carita he crept 
in after them. It was the first time they 
had seen him, and they made no remark as 
he quietly sat down at a table close by theirs. 
and began rolling cigarettes. He was only 
a Mexican. Dorsey called for brandy, and 
they drank and talked again, and Max sat 
within hearing, smoking stolidly. But his 
soul was stirred within him by their words, 
as it had never been stirred before ; for he 
heard them plan the trial; saw them draw 
out the list of jurymen, and heard the judge 
rehearse his sentence of death with wheezy 
complacency and enjoyment. Then the men 
began to talk of possible unpleasant conse- 
quences, and ways and means for guarding 
against them ; and as Max listened and heard 
Frank Houghton’s name heartily anathe- 
matized for the second time, a sudden idea 
entered his mind, which made his eyes bright, 
and his breath come short and quick. He 
rose from his chair, with a last glance at 
the judge and his friend, and quietly left the 
saloon. As he closed the door behind him, 
and stood alone in the dark, silent street, 
a great purpose took possession of the Mexi- 
can boy. He drew a deep breath ; glanced 
earnestly’ at the bright stars above him, as if 
to register an unspoken vow; and then 
darted away with all the speed he could, in 
the direction of Galt’s ranche. After fifteen 
minutes’ hard running he reached the stable 
where Duke stood, saddled, ready for the 
master who might never ride again. The 
animal turned his head as he heard Max’s 
step, and pawed the ground, neighing loudly. 
Nothing is more irritating to a high-spirited 
horse than to feel the saddle on his back, and 
to find no one near to ride him. 

Max laughed softly to himself as he heard 
the sound. 

“Si, si, mio cavillo, cavillo mio,” he 
whispered affectionately, as he slipped the 
halter from Duke’s head, and led him from 
the stall. “You shall go now, for fifty 
mile; we will save him yet.” Then the 
active boy sprang lightly into the saddle, 
and shook the reins, and Duke bounded joy- 
fully away with the easy, sweeping stride of 
the thorough-bred. 

For two miles their course lay across 
prairie, until they reached a creek, spanned 
by a wooden bridge. As Max approached 
this bridge he heard a curious sound. It 
came from a small plantation on the bank of 
the river, some way to the left of a straight 
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white road which he must nowfollow. The 
sound was so strange that the Mexican 
turned his impatient horse towards it, and 
paced on cautiously until he could see a light 
flickering through a small grove of trees, 
and several men at work. The sound he had 
heard was the stroke of a hammer on wood. 


Max crept nearer, and a little nearer still, 


and carefully watched the movements of 
these men. The hammering had stopped, 
and they were raising something from the 
ground, straining hard all together, some 
with ropes, others with their hands. A gust 
of wind now came whistling through the 
trees, and bore to Max’s ears the words of 
a man who was superintending the business. 

“ Steady all, a moment. Don’t hurt your- 
selves. Nice bit of timber, ain’t it? And 
well put together. What’s that you say, 
Ted, not strong enough? Pshaw, put your 
head in a bag, man! Why, I'd hang an 
elephant on such a one as this ; it’s good for 
a dozen men.” 

The speaker ceased, and Maximo wheeled 
his horse and galloped back to the road. 
It was as he had thought, and if he had 
lacked incentive to ride before, he did not 
do so now. “Qh, to be in time, in time!” 
And leaning forward until his forehead 
brushed against Duke’s mane, the Mexican 
urged the good horse to his greatest speed, 
and sped swiftly northward, bearing a grim 
message to rouse the Toros men. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. 


Wuen Edith told Major Crawford that 
she hoped to make a friend of May Win- 
throp, it was more from a keen sense of the 
girl’s lonely position than from any personal 
desire to know her, for Edith did not easily 
make new friends. But the morning after 
May’s arrival, when the first plunge had 
been made, and the girls had enjoyed a long, 
quiet talk, Edith’s feelings changed com- 
pletely. May proved to be a very congenial 
companion indeed. True, she was only nine- 
teen, but a hard life, in an atmosphere of 
independence and self-reliance of which the 
English girl knew nothing, had made May 
so mature for her years, that her friend found 
her older in many ways than herself, and 
was surprised, afterwards, to think how con- 
fidential they had been together, and espe- 
cially how much of her anxiety about Tom 
she had confided to May. Yet Edith could not 
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feel that a fear her mother once expressed 
had any foundation ; for though May was evi- 
dently interested in Tom, she spoke of him 
in far too natural and self-possessed a way 
for there to be a suspicion that she cherished 
any sentimental feeling about him. “Be. 
sides,’ Edith reasoned to herself, as she 
thought the question over in her room before 
breakfast the following day, “I am sure 
she cares for Frank. The meaning look 
which passed between them when they 
shook hands the other evening, was enough 
in itself. Well, she is a nice girl, a very 
nice girl. Dear old Frank, he will be better 
off than he would have been had I cared for 
him four years ago. I wonder why he left 
us so suddenly? I believe that his plea of 
business was only an excuse.” 

Her toilet was now complete, and she 
went down stairs. Major Crawford was 
alone in the parlour, pacing up and down 
the room in a state of considerable mental 
excitement. A hint had been given by the 
Colonel, when they were smoking together 
the evening before, that in his opinion there 
could not be a better time than the present 
for asking a certain question, and Crawford, 
who had already come to the same conclusion 
himself, had made a point of coming down 
early this morning to ask Edith to ride with 
him. His request was cheerfully granted, 
and it was agreed that the horses should 
be brought round at ten o'clock. Major 
Crawford’s appetite for the breakfast which 
followed was not large. 

Colonel Eckersley was in excellent spirits 
to-day, partly because of the proposed ride, 
and partly from the presence of a charming 
girl, who devoted herself to him in the way 
that a woman of tact, when she has such an 
object in view as poor May, well knows how 
to do. Her attentions had a remarkable 
effect upon the Colonel’s temper, and he elec- 
trified his family more than once this morn- 
ing, by expressing himself more amiably 
about Tom than he had ever been heard to 
do before. It was a noteworthy fact that the 
Colonel, like his daughter, frequently dis- 
cussed the prospects of his son with May. 

Poor May! Never was a young wife 
more delicately placed. By Frank’s advice 
she was keeping her marriage secret until 
Tom should arrive from Carita ; but every 
day it grew harder, and every day she grew 
more and more ashamed of her false position. 
Yet, though it was a choice of evils, it 
seemed best on the whole to let Tom tell his 
own story when he came, and in the mean- 
time, to make the acquaintance of his family, 
and give them an opportunity of making 
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hers. The blow to the Colonel when he 
found what his son had kept from him, would 
be very heavy in any case, but it would 
be worst of all if he heard it from any 
lips but Tom’s. Besides it could not be 
for long. May had sent Tom a letter by 
the first mail after her arrival at Toros, 
and knew that he would come to her the 
moment he received it. So she waited 
patiently, and was loved by every one about 
her for her sweetness and her gentle ways. 

The Eckersleys had been at breakfast 
about twenty minutes, when a brown-faced 
lad on a large horse galloped into Toros from 
the South, and drew rein before the door of 
Hynkins’s hotel. Hynkins was on the 
porch, and had been watching this horse- 
man keenly as he rode down the street. 

“ What is it?” he said in Mexican. The 
boy slipped from his horse, and sat down 
on the step. He was so tired that he could 
scarcely answer. At last he said inquiringly — 

“T want Frank Houghton, sefior. He 
live here?” 

Hynkins stared harder than ever. First 
at the boy, then at his horse. His experienced 
eye told him that something serious was the 
matter, and he knew that horse ; it was Tom 
Eckersley’s. 

“Who are you?” he said curtly. 

“ Maximo Gareta, herder to Mark Galt.” 

“And what do you want with Frank 
Houghton ?” 

The Mexican looked hard at his ques- 
tioner. 

“ Are you Frank?” he said quickly. Then 
as Hynkins, wishing to draw him on, made 
no reply, the Mexican rose, and laid his hand 
eagerly upon the hotel-keeper’s arm. 

“Qh! sefior,” he cried. “ You wanted at 
Carita, so bad. Tom,—Seiiior Tom, you know, 
—is taken by the ring. And he will die to- 
day unless you save him.” 

“Who are you talking about?” said 
Hynkins hoarsely, laying a heavy hand on 
the boy’s shoulder. “Tom Eckersley ?” 

“ Si, si, seiora. I saw it with my eyes.” 
And then, in quick, vehement speech, Maximo 
told the story of Tom’s misfortune. By the 
time he had finished Hynkins was perfectly 
cool and self-possessed again. He saw that 
it was true. He knew what Galt was, and 
what Tom’s position must be. But he was 
an old soldier, and he met the crisis with a 
clear head and steady nerve. 

“Come to the sefor,” was all he said in 
reply to Max, “and have some breakfast. 
But don’t tell her a word of this. I am not 
Frank Houghton, but I will see that he gets 
your message, and that you don’t lose by it.” 


He led the way to the kitchen, and Maximo 
was soon deeply engaged in devouring steak, 
and drinking hot coffee. Hynkins left him 
there, and went outside. He returned in a 
few minutes, and strode steadily up stairs to 
the Eckersleys’ room. Before going in, he 
peeped out of a small window in the hall, and 
gave a grunt of satisfaction. In the road 
below a man was mounting a restive horse, 
which he had just led from the hotel stable. 
Hynkins watched him swing into the 
saddle, and dart northwards at full speed 
towards Houghton’s ranche; and then he 
turned slowly from the window and knocked 
at the parlour door. 

It was his customary heavy single knock, 
and Edith smiled as she heard it, but she 
immediately became grave when she saw an 
ominous, haggard look upon his face. 

“Colonel Eck’sley,” said Hynkins quietly, 
“will ye jest step out a minute, please?” 

The Colonel rose briskly, with an exclama- 
tion of surprise, and the men left the room 
together. For a time the others quietly 
went on with their breakfast, but gradually 
the uneasiness which Edith had felt crept 
into the minds of all, and the silence in the 
room became oppressive. 

Presently the door opened, and Colonel 
Eckersley came in, with a slow, uncertain 
step. Noone there ever forgot that moment. 
He went silently up to his wife, and put his 
arm about her, laying his other hand upon 
Edith’s shoulder ; and standing thus for a 
moment, looked from one to the other, unable 
to speak. At last he said in a low, firm 
voice— 

“T have something to tell you, which you 
must try to bear bravely. Our boy has— 
has—been doing rash things in Carita, and 
will be tried for his life, at twelve o'clock to- 
day.” The Colonel’s voice nearly broke here 
but by a great effort he went steadily on, 
“We must face the worst. He assaulted 
some one, and will be tried by the friends 
of this man. There is not much hope. 
God help us all!” 

The speaker groaned, and leant heavily 
upon his wife’s shoulder, overcome by the 
force of the blow. Suddenly he seemed to 
remember something, and the apprehension 
in the minds of his wife and daughter 
changed for a moment to intense astonish- 
ment. Close by them, May was standing, 
with a white, horror-struck face; they saw 
the Colonel go quickly to her, and kiss 
her gravely on the forehead. 

“My dear,” he said, taking both her 
hands in his, and speaking in as quiet a 
tone, as if he had known her secret all the 
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time. “I have heard something else from 
Mr. Hynkins. He tells me that you are my 
daughter. If this is true you must not stand 
apart from us in our great trial. Come, and 
let us bear it all together. Mary, this is 
Tom's wife.” 

In times of terrible suspense and fore- 
boding, the most astounding ‘intelligence 
makes little impression on the minds of the 
sufferers At the Oolonel’s words, Mrs. 
Eckersley asked no questions, expressed no sur- 
prise, but after looking fora moment at the 
fair face so full of agony, she embraced the girl 
tenderly, and tears mercifully came to lighten 
the great strain—tears which flowed freely 
from the eyes of both, as they tried to comfort 
one another. But Edith stood silently apart, 
and did not weep. She was her father’s 
child, and when her deepest feelings were 
aroused, she hardened into stone. 

“Papa,” she said in a steady voice, as a 
thought struck her. “Is there no chance of 
saving Tom? He has friends here, and I 
know that there are a great many men in 
town, for they trooped past the window half- 
an-hour ago. Could he not be rescued?” 

The Colonel did not answer for a moment. 
He was pleased at the girl’s courage and 
presence of mind, and did not like to tell 
her what the hotel-keeper had said of the 
reputation of the Galt and Dorsey ring. 

“‘Hynkins has promised to see what he 
can do,” he said evasively. “I have told 
him not to spare money. But they want 
some one to lead, and I fear that is just 
what they will not have at present.” 

“If a leader is all that is necessary, I 
think we may start at once, Colonel.” 
Major Crawford had spoken. He had kept 
himself in the background up to that moment, 
so that he might not intrude into the family 
grief. But he now stepped forward, with a 
look which made Edith’s eyes flash hopefully. 
The Colonel wrung him by the hand. 

“I never thought of you,” he exclaimed. 
“‘Hynkins said that I was too old, and I 
knew he was right, for Carita is fifty miles 
away ; but you—Ah! you're just the man 
for this. God bless you, Crawford, for the 
thought.” 

“ Wait, sir,” said the young soldier mod- 
estly. “Don’t congratulate me until I have 
succeeded. I will go at once. Good-bye, 
Miss Eckersley. We will save your brother, 
trust to that.” 

He took her hand in both his own as he 
spoke, with a long, close pressure, which 
could not be misunderstood. Then he hastily 
left the room. 

*“Come to the window,” cried the Colonel, 
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excitedly. “I saw a number of men go into 
that saloon opposite, a little while ago. It 
is there that Crawford will find his company. 
If they start at once, they would be in good 
time, for Hynkins says no harm will come to 
Tom till night.” 

There was light in the Colonel’s eyes now. 
The first deadening effect of the news had 
passed away. He had implicit faith in 
Crawford. Hynkins might croak, but Eng- 
lishmen had taken greater risks than this, 
and ‘won. 

The Colonel’s brave, cheery tone roused the 
others. Edith was already on the balcony 
outside the window, and the rest joined her 
there in time to see Crawford run down the 
hotel steps below, and cross the road. He 
waved his hand and smiled. Edith’s cheeks 
were glowing with excitement, and her lips 
parted with keen expectation. 

She must understand him, he thought. 
The object of the ride, which could not now 
take place, would be gained, and more than 
gained. 

It was a bright June morning, very warm 
and still, and Crawford did not shut the 
saloon door behind him when he entered the 
place, so that his words were distinctly aud- 
ible to the anxious group on the balcony of 
the hotel. 

The Major made a terse, forcible speech, 
very eloquent from the depth of feeling which 
he put into his words. This was not the first 
time that he had persuaded men to volunteer 
in a forlorn hope, and he was now so tre- 
mendously in earnest, that he never doubted 
his success. It was a terrible shock, there- 
fore, to find, as he paused for breath, that 
the hard red faces around him had not moved 
a muscle, and that no one answered, even by 
a word. Stung to the quick, Crawford asked 
the direct question— 

“ Will you come ?”’ 

The group in the balcony heard it, and 
listened breathlessly for an answer; the 
silence continued for another minute. Then 
came a man’s voice, grimly unsympathetic. 

‘Guess it’s not worth it, in this hot weather, 
General.” He placed a sarcastic emphasis 
on the last word. But, Crawford did not 
notice it. 

“Why not?” he answered scornfully. 
“ Are you afraid ?”’ 

“ We’el, General, we don’t care for the 
business, I guess, very particular. Excuse 


the question, General, but are you quite 
aware of all the difficulties in the way?” 

“T can see none which should deter brave 
men.” 

“Who are to be paid for it, you would 
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add,” said the other drily. “I thought you 
felt so. Ah, very creditable ; a very praise- 
worthy sentiment, and real characteristic of 
an Englishman. Eh, boys?” 

The speaker chuckled, and his mirth was 
echoed by the others. Crawford was nearly 
beside himself, and the party in ‘the balcony 
looked at one another in speechless dismay. 

“Tam glad that I’m not an American,” 
he retorted, “if it means that I may have 
no more courage than a cat, and laugh when 
a family of helpless strangers are in mortal 
agony about their nearest and dearest one. 
Think of the father and mother in the hotel 
over there ; the sister, and the young wife ! 
My God ! men, have you no feelings at all? 
Have you never had mothers, or wives? 
These people have come five thousand miles 
to bring that lad home, and this is the news 
which rewards their devotion; this, the 
sympathy they get from Americans.” 

There was a movement among the crowd. 
Crawford’s words had made an impression. 

“H’m. You've a bit of the right spark 
in you, Major, after all,’ said the man who 
had spoken before, “though you did forget 
that Western men want askin’, not tellin’, 
and that they don’t sell their lives for green- 
backs. Let that pass now. Look here, 
young man; we sympathise with Tom’s folk 
as much as you do. It is a real heart-break- 
ing business, and I say straight, for one, that 
if by spinnin’ down ter Carita at any risk to 
myself I could rightly believe that this 
foolish boy could be pulled off the fire, I'd 
go right away. But look how things are! 
Here’s Galt, and Dorsey, and their ring. 
You know what a ring means, I presume, 
Major? From six to a dozen men, with a 
kind of small army of desperadoes at their 
back, who'll fight like demons if they’re 
interfered with, and who perhaps number 
double us, or treble, like enough. That’s 
the first point. The second is that we've 
fifty miles to travel before the place is 
struck. How much fightin’ I ask you, if you’re 
a cavalry man, will be left in our horses 
then, in this hot weather? And, thirdly, 
we happen to be nigh out of ammunition, 
and don’t muster more’n a six shooter a 
head. To tackle the ring with half a chance, 
we should have repeaters every one of us, and 
at least fifty rounds of cartridges per man. 
And here’s the gun store closed, the store- 
keeper away, and nothing to be got for love 
or money! Lastly, Major, not wishin’ to 
hurt your feelings, but jest to press a fact 
upon your mind, you may be a boss soldier, 
when you've men to wheel and turn and 
charge and run away as you give the word of 


command. But I much doubt, young man, 
whether you’ve the least notion what it is to 
lead a bunch of western men on the war- 
path. They must be led by some one, it is 
true : but it must be by some one that they 
know.” 

The man stopped speaking, and there was 
silence for a little while. Those on the 
balcony scarcely breathed, so anxious were 
they to hear Crawford’s reply. But their 
faces were no longer radiant with hope. The 
words of the cow-boy foreman had a terribly 
convincing logic about them which could not 
be gainsaid. 

The Major felt this himself. A sudden 
overwhelming consciousness of his ignorance 
of western life and modes of warfare rushed 
into his mind, and his answer, when he spoke 
at last, was hesitating, uncertain, almost 
imploring. 

“You may be right. No doubt the risk 
is great. But will you not face it in such a 
cause? Ido not wish tocommand. Geta 
better man. Only, if you want any one to 
lead the way, I am not afraid, that’s all.” 

There was a general grunt of approval. 

“ A fair offer ; a very fair offer,” said the 
foreman emphatically. “I'd jest as lief 
follow you as any man, Major. Well, boys, 
it’s before you. Will you take it, and 
go ? ” 

The group on the balcony clung to one 
another in silence. The reply came slowly, 
with an accompaniment of apologetic growls. 

“ Well, boss. Guess, on the whole, it ain’t 
worth chancing.” 

“You won't touch it?” 

“No.” 

Mrs. Eckersley gave a low cry and fell 
forward, fainting, into her husband’s arms, 
and the Colonel, with a white, set face, car- 
ried her into the parlour, assisted by May. 
Edith remained where she was. Thoughts 
of the wildest description were passing 
through her mind. She scarcely noticed 
what had happened to her mother. An in- 
sane desire seized her to go into the saloon 
and offer to lead the way to Carita herself. 

Now Crawford appeared outside, and a keen 
feeling of pain and compassion came over 
Edith, for the dumb agony upon his face, as 
he looked up and shook his head, was pitiful 
to see. He had failed in the endeavour 
nearest to his heart, and he knew it. 

Near the door of the saloon Mr. Hynkins 
and Timothy Skeats were standing. 

“ Ain’t the boys coming, Major!” said the 
telegraph operator in a malicious tone of 
pretended surprise. 

“TI can do nothing with them,” was the 
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reply ; “ Mr. Hynkins, cannot you speak a 
word ?” 

“What! he succeed when you have 
failed?” continued the merciless Timothy ; 
when Hynkins struck in roughly. 

“Dry up, Tim. He’s done his best, and 
it’s not his fault that they won’t come. My 
words, Major,” he continued in a respectful 
tone, “would go for less than yours. We 
must wait. There’s one chance left—just 
one. Hist ! listen to that.” 

There was a sound in the distance not 
louder than the ticking of a watch, which 
the hotel-keeper’s quick ear had caught ; and 
shading his eyes with his hand, he gazed 
intently along the road that wound 
away to the north-west, toward Frank 
Houghton’s ranche. Every one followed his 
example, even Edith in the balcony, and it 
was she, from her superior position, who saw 
first of all what Hynkins was expecting to 
see. 

A black spot was on this road, a spot 
which grew steadily in size, and as it grew, 
the low tapping sound became the quick step 
of a galloping horse. 

Nearer and nearer came the solitary figure 
along the northern road. Straight for Toros, 
at tremendous break-neck speed. Nearer 
and nearer still. At last Hynkins gave a 
chuckle, and exclaimed, “It’s him!” and 
Edith, bending as far over the balcony rail 
as she dared, recognized the great crest of 
Frank Houghton’s favourite horse, and felt 
a sudden thrill of hope, and a strange light- 
ness of heart. Yet, what could he do if the 
quest was hopeless in itself? But no reason- 
ing could take away an instinctive feeling in 
Edith’s mind that something would happen 
now, and there was colour in her cheeks 
again, and the light of hope in her eyes, as 
Frank pulled up in mid-career, leapt to the 
ground, and grasped Hynkins’s hand. 

“ Have the boys started yet ?” 

Edith had never noticed until this moment 
what a ringing voice he had. 

“They won't go,” replied the irrepres- 
sible Timothy. ‘Our Major has done his 
level best, but they’re afraid, he says.”’ 

“ Afraid |” 

Edith started as if she had received a blow. 
The tone in which Frank uttered his ex- 
clamation was like the growl of an angry 
lion. He never looked at her, but she caught 
sight of his face as he turned upon Mr. 
Skeats, and saw that it was white with pas- 
sion. His grave eyes were now sparks of 
blue fire ; his teeth were set so tightly that 
the framework of his lower jaw stood out 
like a piece of rock, and when he stamped 
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on the wooden side-walk, as an accompani- 
ment to his exclamation, he seemed to shake 
the town. 

Edith’s heart beat as it never beat before, 
and she became almost faint with excite- 
ment, for Frank turned away without another 
word, and strode quickly into the saloon. 

For a moment, apparently, he said nothing, 
but Edith knew how those great eyes were 
glaring round upon the men who were 
afraid. 

At last she heard his voice, deep and full, 
as different from Crawford’s as the boom of 
cannon from the rattle of musketry. 

“ Boys,” he thundered. ‘Has some one 
been telling me a lie? They say outside that 
you dare not face Galt’s ring.” 

“A strong way of puttin’ it, Frank,” said 
the foreman, deprecatingly. “ But—well, 
you know, it is takin’ a heap o’ chances.” 

“Then the report was true,” rejoined 
Frank, in the same tone. “I wanted io 
know, that was all. Perhaps, you'll give me 
some reasons, Seth Burt. I’ve come to take 
every man here down to Carita, and had 
resolved to run through that town in about 
twelve hours from this time; but I am 
always open to argument. What is there 
against it? Be smart, now.” 

A low murmur followed the rancheman’s 
words. There was a creaking of many chairs 
as the men rose to their feet to listen, and a 
clink of tumblers laid aside on the tables. 
Then another deep silence as Burt repeated 
the reasons he had given to Crawford. 

“Galt’s got a mighty strong force, I 
b’lieve, boss, more’n double us.” 

“That may be. But if we circle the town, 
and charge in on a surprise, can’t we corral 
’em? What do you say, boys?” 

“Tt’s a fact,’’ shouted half-a~lozen voices. 
The murmur rose again. 

“ But we've fifty miles to git across first, 
Frank, and the sun jist a bilin’!” 

“T know that. Yet, if we take a feed of 
corn with us, draw in for half-an-hour near 
the Mecades Creek, two miles this side of 
Carita, won’t there be enough spunk in us 
and our horses for a spurt in the cool of the 
evening ?”’ 

“ Ay, there will.” 

Fifteen voices answered this time, and the 
din of men talking excitedly to one another 
became so great that Burt had to shout his 
last objection at the top of his voice. 

“The Carita boys will be well-armed. 
We're very short here ; the gun store’s shut 
up; Tranter’s away, and we can’t get at 
anything.” 


‘“Can’t we? Some one find me a stout 
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piece of timber, and I'll undertake to smash 
the strongest door that was ever made. The 
boys may help themselves, and the bill be 
sent to me.” 

This suggestion was greeted with a wild 
shout, followed by a sudden silence: Frank 
had raised his hand. 

“ Boys, you've heard Seth’s objections, and 
my answers to them. Let us hear you. Now, 
who will come down south with me, and who 
will stay behind?” 

He stopped, and looked round. There was a 
ringing cheer—a perfect howl of enthusiasm, 
such as only cow-boys can give—and then 
Edith caught the words— 

“ We'll go, Frank, every last one! We'll 
pull him out of it now, lad, if we have to ride 
to Hell.” 

And then came a heavy stamping sound, 
and the saloon door was nearly swung off its 
hinges as the men poured tumultuously out 
into the street. The crowd had been roused 
at last. And no sooner had they reached 
the street than they gave another cheer, to 
which the first was a mere whisper, and 
every hat was enthusiastically waved. 

Edith, herself, was the cause of this. Her 
eager interest in the event was sufficiently 
manifest to prove her close connection with 
it, and as she stood there, with sparkling 
eyes and glowing chee she looked so 
beautiful and queenly that the men went 
nearly mad, and cheered again and again, 
the sound reaching the ears of every one in 
the ranches round about ; startling the house- 
wife at her cooking, the men at the corral, 
and causing such of the latter as could leave 
their work, to tear into Toros at the top of 
their speed. And Edith, almost as much 
excited as the men, waved her handkerchief 
joyously, and capped the climax of their 
excitement, by exclaiming in answer to their 
shouts: “Oh, thank you, thank you all. You 
are the bravest men in the world!” 

What a cheer followed the little speech ! 
Hynkins declared afterwards that he felt 
morally certain that half the men would drop 
from exhaustion before they started. But 
none of them did, and, as his wife took care 
toremind him, he was carried away as much 
as any one, and cheered as hard as the wildest 
cow-boy there. 

On the step of the side-walk, outside 
the saloon, stood Frank, smiling at the 
frantic delight of the boys; and as he 
looked at the figure on the balcony a 
sudden tenderness came into his face, which 
two men perceived at the same moment, and 
did not forget. 

Major Crawford saw it, and felt sick at 


heart. How he had scorned this rude young 
stockman, and laughed at his presumption ; 
yet, had he not proved the better man this 
day? Timothy Skeats saw it, pressed his 
lips together, and looked hard at Edith. She 
waved her hand to Frank at this moment, 
and something in the expression of her face 
caused Timothy’s thoughtful eyes to dance 
and twinkle, and his lips to twitch, and smile 
as if some very pleasant thought had taken 
a strong hold upon his mind. 

At this moment, Colonel Eckersley and 
May returned to the balcony. , 

“What is it, Edith?” cried her father 
excitedly. “ Why, the place is all alive. Are 
the men going ?”’ 

“Yes, papa, thanks to Frank. Oh! see, 
they have dragged forward a great log of 
wood. That will be to break open the gun- 
shop door. Look at Frank, taking it in his 
arms as if it were no weight at all. Cannot 
you hear the door giving way before those 
tremendous blows? He won't let any one 
touch it but himself. How splendid to be so 
strong. There, the door is down ; the men 
are rushing in to get their arms, and here 
comes Frank to speak to us. Oh, papa, if 
Tom is saved, and I do believe he will be, 
we shall owe it at all to Frank.” 

There were tears in Edith’s eyes as she 
spoke. The anxiety, which she had borne 
hitherto more quietly than the others, began 
to tell upon her as the sharpness of the 
strain wore away. She recovered her self- 
control, however, at once, when she heard a 
smothered sob, and saw that May’s face 
was buried in her hands. 

Edith drew the girl’s head upon her 
shoulder, and kissed her tenderly. 

“Look up, dear,” she said gently. ‘“ Look 
up and speak to Frank. It will do you good. 
Don’t give way now, when the danger is 
more than half over.” 

Her quiet, firm tone, and cheerful manner, 
had a good effect ; and May soon recovered 
sufficiently to be able to take an active 
interest in what was going on below. 

A rush and clatter of hoofs. A man ona 
bare-back pony flew down the street, off to 
a hill, a mile to the East, where more men 
were camped ; while an active band poured 
in and out of the gun-store, handing rifles 
and boxes of cartridges to their comrades, 
and others brought in horses from all parts, 
and gave them water and corn. 

For half an hour Toros was one seeth- 
ing mass of bustle and excitement, in the 
midst of which, Frank, after a word with 
the Colonel and his family, could be seen 
keeping sharp supervision over the pre- 
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parations. Nothing escaped his eye; and 
he contrived, without giving a direct com- 
mand to any one, to get everything done in 
the way he wished, with the greatest ex- 
pedition possible. 

Major Crawford, meanwhile, after saddl- 
ing his horse and examining his arms, 
joined the party on the balcony for a few 
minutes. He was subdued, but cheerful, 
and described with quiet modesty how 
Frank had succeeded where he had failed, 
and that he was going to Carita as a 
humble recruit. He steadily avoided any 
communication with Edith, for which the 
girl was thankful. She had seen plainly 
by his manner this morning what his feel- 
ings were, and until the anxiety about 
Tom was at an end, shrank from the idea 
of such a subject being touched upon in 
any way. 

And now came the heavy tramp of many 
horses’ feet. The message to the Camp on 
the hill had taken effect, and five and twenty 
mounted men rode into town at an easy 
canter. 

Frank sprang into the saddle. 

“To horse, boys,” he shouted, in a voice 
that could have been heard a square mile. 

His men obeyed promptly, and greeting 
the new detachment, formed themselves 
roughly in rank behind their leader, in the 
broad street beneath the balcony of the 
hotel. Colonel Eckersley looked down upon 
them with keen, critical eyes, smiling at 
their primitive ideas of military discipline, 
yet impressed with their grim, business- 
like appearance. 
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‘May I say a word to them, Frank?” he 
said, as the stockman looked up to say good- 
bye. Frank nodded, and tke old soldier, 
drawing himself up to his full height, said 
in a clear ringing voice— 

“Gentlemen, I take the liberty of con- 
gratulating you. I have been through many 
a stiff campaign myself, and have had in- 
timate personal acquaintance with some of 
the best soldiers living, but I have never seen 
any men who looked better fitted for the work 
they have to do, than you.” Then, remember- 
ing their errand, he continued with great 
feeling, ‘God bless you, friends, for what 
you do to-day. I cannot say all I feel ; why, 
you will easily understand! But as long as 
I live I shall remember how you, complete 
strangers to me and mine, have nobly risked 
your lives for the sake of my dear son. Good- 
bye, to you, good-bye!” 

A gruff shout greeted the Colonel’s words. 
Then Frank answered for his men— 

“We are glad to go, Colonel Eckersley, 
every one of us, for we all know Tom. And 
we mean business, as those who lead the 
ring shall find. Boys, are you ready?” 

“We are so.” 

“Then, vamos, at the lope.” 

A clash and ring of bridle and spur;a 
cloud of dust rising to the sky; a mass of 
grim red faces gwiftly passing down the 
street ; a roar of tramping hoofs like the fall 
of water at Niagara, and they were gone; 
and Toros lay basking. in the hot June sun 
as dull and sleepy and respectable as on the 
day Tom Eckersley and Frank stood waiting 
for the Western train. 


(To be continued.) 
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ST, ANDREWS FROM THE PIER. 
From a Drawing by Hotutanp TRINGHAM. 


“ly ST. ANDREWS MARINE LABORATORY. 


AN HOUR IN A SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY ON 
THE SCOTTISH COAST. 


“GranpD place, St. Andrews,” Carlyle was wont 
to say, and all who make the acquaintance of 
the ancient city on the shores of Fife heartily 
echo the Chelsea philosopher’s words of praise. 

St. Andrews ts a grand place. To the 
artist, the antiquary, the lover of the peace- 
ful in nature and in human life, St. Andrews 

must always prove peculiarly attractive. To the 
ordinary tourist and pleasure-seeker it can offer 
little of which they are in quest, for though society 
t=» Z in St. Andrews is fashionable, and loves pleasure, espe- 
* , [  eially in the exhilarating form of golf or lawn-tennis, yet the 

‘| ) ° air of dignity and cultured calm which prevails is destructive 

; to the boisterous activity and gaiety usually characterizing the 

as vein: popular seaside resort. 

From a Drawing by Houtaxn Trrxcuam. In the annals of science St. Andrews has no mean fame, and 

the names, either as students or teachers, of Edward Forbes, 
John Goodsir, David Brewster, John Reid, David Page, George 

Day, and James David Forbes, are associated with this venerable seat of Scottish culture. 

In the laboratories of the University, or on the beach, of the far-reaching bay, these men 

pursued their famed researches, 

Year after year, from Cambridge and Oxford, and from many continental universities, 
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eminent scientists, especially zoologists, resort 
to this quiet spot, attracted by the peculiar 
richness and rarity of the marine life of St. 
Andrews Bay. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a centre 
for scientific research should have been 
founded here: no more appropriate place 
could be selected on our coast for a marine 
laboratory. At least twenty years ago the 
present distinguished occupant of the chair 
of Natural History at St. Andrews urged the 
desirability of such an institution, for the 
purpose, more especially, of aiding the 
fisheries, which are so greatly in need of the 
light of science. 

Not until 1882 however was this admir- 
able suggestion carried out, and the first 
British Marine Station founded, with the 
special aim of investigating fishery questions 
from a scientific standpoint. Notwithstand- 
ing the prevailing want of reliable knowledge 
on fishery matters “no attempt, save that 
of Professor McIntosh at St. Andrews, has 
been made in this country,” said the Professor 
of Zoology at Cambridge, in closing his 
Michaelmas term lectures two or three 
years ago, to achieve this object. Most 
people have heard of the Zoological Station 
at Naples, and are more or less acquainted 
with the impetus and valuable aid it has 
given to biological science in all parts of 
the world. Few however are aware that 
a laboratory, similar in its aims, has existed 
for some time at St. Andrews. It is true 
that the Scottish Laboratory boasts no 
palatial buildings like those of the “Stazione 
Zoologica,” and its main work hitherto has 
been confined to fisheries, though other 
studies of a more purely scientific interest 
have been taken up. The Laboratory stands 
upon a tongue of land, usually called the 
“East Bents,” stretching along the east 
side of St. Andrews Harbour. The main 
building comprises a large apartment with 
four windows on the west and east sides, 
and fitted up for as many as ten or twelve 
workers. This is the large laboratory. The 
bookease contains the nucleus of a “ general” 
library—the “ special ” library, which already 
includes a handsome series of books from 
the trustees of the British Museum, many 
costly reference works and valuable memoirs 
given by eminent zoologists at home and 
abroad, is accommodated in a small room 
adjoining. The small room, just referred to, 
is also fitted up as a laboratory, reserved for 
the head of the station. While special 
memoirs are received here, the formation of a 
large collection of books is not necessary— 
the magnificent library of the University 


being freely available. As the University 
authorities have generously granted facilities 
for using the scientific portion of this famous 
library, which comprises English and foreign 
works of great value and utility, the St. 
Andrews Laboratory enjoys an advantage 
which no other marine station can boast. 
Several side rooms are used for storage 
purposes, and, when darkened, are suitable 
for studies on animal phosphorescence and the 
like. A large room on the north side, 
similar in size and proportions to the main 
laboratory, is used as a “tank room.” 
Windows occur upon one side only, and 
the coolness and subdued light are suited to 
the needs of the living creatures kept in this 
department for study. Other small buildings 
adjoining are used: one as an additional 
laboratory (here Professor Burdon-Sanderson 
carried on his ichthyelectrical researches), 
another as a carpenter’s shop, while a third 
contains a gas-engine and pumping apparatus 
for conveying a regular supply of water from 
the sea. Hooks, pipes, nets, of various 
shapes and sizes, and other appliances for 
marine investigation adorn the walls of the 
engine-room. <A yawl, twenty-five feet long, 
specially fitted up and named the Dalhousie 
(in honour of the lamented nobleman who 
took intense personal interest in the Labora- 
tory and fishery matters generally), and a 
small boat, the Psyche, complete the main 
working appliances of the Laboratory. The 
situation of the building is perfect, for the 
waters, which furnish objects to be studied, 
almost completely surround the Laboratory, 
while its easy access and complete quietness 
and seclusion render it peculiarly fitted for 
research purposes. 

A visit to the Laboratory is usually in- 
teresting even to the most unscientific, while 
to those who take an interest in science, 
especially the fascinating departments em- 
braced under the term “ Marine Zoology,” 
it may open up quite a world of unsuspected 
novelties and surprises. It is not too much 
to say that many of the objects to be seen 
and facts to be learned in this unpretending 
domicile of science cannot be seen or learned 
in any other scientific school at home or 
abroad. A tank crowded with living speci- 
mens of the curious and rare Echiwrus and 
Priapulus, or a miniature forest of develop- 
ing Syncoryne decipiens, or a crowd of 
repulsive but valuable examples of Pelonaia 
corrugata—what would not the enthusiastic 
zoologist give to see and take advantage of 
these treasures? Yet such treasures as these 
are constantly received and kept in the tanks 
at St. Andrews. Not only are many curious 
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creatures —some absolutely new to this 
country—thus available for study, but some 
of the most valuable marine fishes and in- 
teresting animals of humbler grade have 
been reared, and stages in their development 
observed, which are wholly new to science. 
This it is that renders work at St. Andrews 
of peculiar promise and value—there is so 
large a field readily available for original 
research. Hence quite a number of naturalists 
of European fame have made this place the 
scene of their studies, and on the rocks and 
beach, in the rooms of the Laboratory, or 
on the teeming waters of the bay, have 
prosecuted scientific labours of the highest 
and most valuable character. Haeckel, 
Dohrn, Hubrecht, Ray Lankester, Burdon- 
Sanderson, and a numerous company of other 
distinguished scientists have been attracted 
to St. Andrews by the facilities it provides 
for fruitful work, and by the zoological 
treasures its waters afford. 


Making our way from the site of the 
old cross, in the centre of the city, we pass 
the vast but by no means beautiful Town 
Church, where the author of the Recreations 
of a Country Parson discourses weekly to 
congregations sometimes numbering two 
thousand persons, and we are in South 
Street. St. Andrews has not many streets, 
and of them this is the chief. It is a 
street of which the citizens may be proud. 
Long, straight, and of great width, it recalls, 
on a fine summer morning, some noble tho- 
roughfare of the “sunny south,” and with 
the massive city gate—the “ West Port ”—at 
one end, and the lofty spires of the cathedral 
ruins at the other, and ornamented through- 
out its whole length by an avenue of elegant 
trees, it may be doubted whether South 
Street has many rivals in this country ; it 
combines so much ancient magnificence with 
so much modern dignity. “St. Andrews,” 
to repeat Carlyle’s words, “is a grand place,” 
and South Street is a grand street. Beneath 
the grateful shade of the trees we proceed 
eastward, passing on the right the fine old 
gate of St. Mary’s College, the Principal’s 
lodge, with its quaint sculptured exterior, 
and the large though unadorned University 
Library buildings. At the end of South 
Street, the west front—now only a magnifi- 
cent remnant—of the cathedral confronts us. 
We leave it on our left, and go through the 
‘“‘ Pends ”—the local name for the great abbey 
gate—a most stately structure, the beautiful 
Gothic arches of which probably supported 
the state room of the prior. Down to the 
harbour we are led by a winding road, which 
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passes the old gate of St. Leonard’s College, 
embowered by ancient trees, and the build- 
ings of the famous North British High School 
for Girls. Arrived at the harbour we can 
cross over to the Marine Laboratory by means 
of the boat provided for the purpose, or if 
we prefer a walk of six or eight minutes 
we can pursue our way round by land. The 
latter course takes us along the side of the 
harbour—the footpath running parallel to 
the great lichen-covered wall of the Priory, 
a& massive erection, with embattled towers 
and decorated niches, and extending over 
a length of nearly a mile. 

On approaching the Laboratory we see how 
unpretending the buildings are, resembling 
as they do a temporary hospital more than 
anything else. Such indeed was the nature 
of this erection originally, prior to its con- 
version into a school for scientific research. 
A low railing encloses a prettily laid-out 
garden plot, and through one of the gates we 
enter the station. The head of the station, 
or one of the staff, cordially greets us at the 
door—for visitors who are really interested 
in the work carried on are always heartily 
welcomed, and every facility is offered for 
inspecting the interior. It must not be for- 
gotten that research, earnest work, is the 
prime purpose of this institution, and there 
is no aquarium properly so-called. The large 
tanks in which the specimens live have dark- 
ened opaque sides, and the captive creatures 
must be viewed from above. There is no 
necessity for excluding the sunlight, which 
has such inimical effects where large plate- 
glass aquaria are adopted. Here the tanks 
are so arranged that most of the conditions 
of the rock-pool are reproduced, and the 
room is full of interest, even for those with 
no special knowledge of natural history. 
Outside, everything is in motion, brightness 
and warmth prevail, but here all is stil] and 
cool. From pipes, which pass along tho 
walls, crystal jets of pure sea-water drop with 
a delicious sound into crystal vases, of which 
several rows are suspended at a convenient 
height, or pour into the spacious tanks below. 
We lean over these miniature marine pools, 
measuring about eight feet by five, and, were 
we encased in the diver’s cumbrous dress, like 
Milne-Edwards, we could not with more ease 
and pleasure examine the rich pavement of 
the sea, bedecked as it is with curious and 
moving flowers, and peopled by strange and 
fantastic creatures. Gliding noiselessly, like 
a veritable shadow, through the water, the 
massive blunt-headed tadpole-hake approaches 
us. Itisa fish by no means common, though 
stray examples are often brought in by the 
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St. Andrews fishermen. It gives us a sheep- 
ish passing glance, with its large innocent 
eyes, and sweeps on to the other end of the 
tank. The specimen before us has lived for 
a long period in the tank—a clear proof of 
the purity of the water supply, and of the 
favourable conditions in the Laboratory. 
Two or three fresh-water eels of -great size 
are seen writhing about at the dusky bottom. 
They are not in pain, nay, their contortions 
are proof positive of their supremely happy 
state, for eels of this kind only live in sea- 
water during their honeymoon. They are 
kept here in the hope that they may deposit 
their spawn, which, as yet, no observer has 











seen. Much mystery popularly attaches to 
the early life of the eel, common as the fish 
is. This, indeed, is one of the most striking 
truths forced upon us by our visit to the 
Marine Laboratory, for, as a rule, the com- 
monest and most familiar fishes are precisely 
those about whose history we know the least. 
By some the eel is said never to produce 
spawn, but to be born alive, Pennant, indeed, 
in his British Zoology, expressly says so; 
while others affirm that horse-hairs, if soaked 
long enough in water, will develop into eels. 
Gilbert White says that “the threads some- 
times discovered in eels are perhaps their 
young,” but adds, the subject “is very dark 
and mysterious.” This however is certainly 
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known, that mature eels seek the ocean in 
the winter months, and that young eels are 
found in great numbers during spring at the 
mouth of rivers, making their way up from 
the sea. In the small vessel suspended be- 
neath a flowing tap we observe, in fact, some 
of these eels, three or four inches long, almost 
as transparent as the glass vase in which 
they are swimming, with a pair of dark 
staring eyes, a dusky line along the side of 
the body, and crimson blood pouring from 
their pulsating hearts. So transparent are 
they, that the heart and blood-vessels can 
easily be seen with the naked eye. A 
neighbouring tank contains some baby sea- 
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From a Drawing by HoLLanp TRINGHAM. 


monsters, specimens of the hated shark 
tribe. They look innocent enough gliding 
hither and thither—but then they are only 
a few hours old, for some worthy fisherman 
captured them out in the bay a short 
time after their birth. In the same tank 
several enormous skates float gracefully 
about, waving their huge flat side-fins with 
wonderful ease and elegance. The dark 
horny pod-like objects hanging to those 
weeds—“ mermaid’s purses” the children 
call them—are the eggs of the skate. Each 


contains one little fish curiously coiled up in 
a bed of jelly, and provided with a good 
supply of infant’s food in the shape of creamy 
yolk. The skate often reaches a great size 
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on the Scottish coast—one captured by a 
Granton trawler, in the entrance to the 
Firth of Clyde, last year, measured no less 
than nine feet across, and fine specimens are 
not uncommon in St. Andrews Bay. 

What are those large empty vases sus- 
pended there for, and why is a constant 
stream of water passing through them, while 
the outlet is carefully covered by an ingenious 
gauze capsule? Empty! why these vessels 
are full of most valuable objects—objects 
which it is the main business of those in the 
laboratory to investigate! With the naked 
eye, it is true; nothing can at first sight be 
discovered, but the attendant will show you 
that by bending your head in a certain way 
the light is made to reveal the presence of a 
vast number of minute globes, either con- 
gregated together in a thin stratum or sheet, 
near the surface, or loosely dancing in the 
flowing water. These insignificant and almost 
invisible floating globules are the eggs of 
food-fishes. The vase you are examining 
contains probably five or six thousands of 
these eggs, they are the floating eggs of the 
haddock, while the next vase contains the 
buoyant eggs of the cod. In another vessel 
are similar floating eggs, still more minute, 
viz., those of the flat-fishes, in this case the 
common flounder, and if the attendant will 
be so good he will place some of these almost 
invisible eggs under the microscope, and 
you will see that each little globe contains a 
delicate worm-like creature, with two large 
black eyes, a transparent, rapidly-beating 
heart, in which no blood is seen, a long tail, 
and a huge bag of yolk round which it is 
curled. All this, and very much more, is 
contained in this little translucent globe— 
about the twenty-fifth of an inch in diameter 
—the egg of the flounder. In another vase 
are some more floating eggs, but they are 
much larger and more readily seen. They 
are the eggs of the plaice. And what is that 
little glassy hair wriggling about there? 
Ah! that is a young plaice five minutes old. 
It has broken out of its globular egg-shell, 
and is now rejoicing in its free life—though 
still incommoded by a bag of yolk, which it 
will carry about with it for some days. 
Wriggling hither and thither it is scarcely 
visible, except one sees its glittering silvery 
eyes, or notices the shimmer of its delicate 
paddle-like tail. The contents of the adjoin- 
ing vessel are of great value and interest. 
They are floating eggs, as you see, and, in the 
main, like those we have just examined ; but 
a delicate yellow tinge distinguishes them, 
and this is due to the presence of an oil- 


globule in the yolk. By this pale-tinted oil- 
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globule the naturalist recognizes the eggs of 
the ling. The eggs of the gurnard have a 
similar globule, but it is of a different colour. 
The ling is to be seen in every fish-shop, and 
tens of thousands of tons are caught in our 
seas, yet no one has ever seen the living eggs 
of this fish except those who have examined 
them in the St. Andrews Laboratory. Here it 
has, like several other important food-fishes, 
been reared for the first time. The young 
ling, dotted all over with minute canary- 
yellow spots, has formed a study quite new 
to the scientific world. There again, are some 
young gurnards nine days old—they have 
grown considerably since they bade adieu to 
the transparent floating-house which formed 
their birthplace. Their growth does not 
seem to be rapid during the first month after 
leaving the egg—and many have lived longer 
than a month at St. Andrews. At that age 
they are, like the conies, a very feeble folk, 
nothing must touch them, and the slightest 
pressure results in certain death; but they 
are richly coloured, the head and fins being 
diversified with orange and black streaks and 
stars. When he has doubled or trebled his 
length, the gurnard is a most grotesque little 
fellow, armed with projections and spikes 
from the tip of his sharp snout nearly to 
the end of his tail, while the pair of fins at 
his side are like two huge expanded wings, 
for they stretch almost the entire length of 
his body. Pegasus himself was not better 
provided for sweeping flight, though we fear 
the weight of Perseus upon the back of 
Trigla gurnardus would have resulted in 
death to both. The young cod four or five 
days old is an amusing little creature, patched 
like a magpie with black and white from 
head to tail. He wriggles about, like a 
microscopic tadpole, in a helpless and aimless 
fashion near the surface of the water. Let 
a few more weeks pass over his head, and 
when blood at last begins to flow through 
his veins, and when his mouth is open to 
take in food, and the bag of yolk has wholly 
gone, then our cod, a quarter or a fifth of an 
inch in length, is an active and wily little 
fellow. Another vessel contains some fishes 
of larger size, though still transparent and 
glassy. They are post-larval fishes, chiefly 
gurnards, which have been captured by means 
of an ingenious net, in the bay. The 
complete life-history of these fishes can, at 
present, be only followed out by studying 
the youngest stages in the Laboratory, and 
by capturing the slightly older stages in the 
open sea. The time has not yet been reached 
when all the difficulties of rearing have been 
overcome, and the whole process cerried out 
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from the hatching-out stage up to the attain- 
ment of an appreciable size. We must not 
forget that the young of all these important 
marine fishes are nearly invisible to the 
naked eye when contained in glass vessels, 
and are quite invisible in the sea—the eggs 
being far smaller and the young fish in- 
finitely more delicate and sensitive than the 
large and robust fry of the salmon, trout, 
and similar species. 

We must not delay, for there are other 
tanks still to be examined. What we have 
seen sufficiently indicates the importance of 
the work, and the novelty and surprising 
character of the results reached in the 
studies here carried on. It is by advancing 
reliable knowledge of this kind that our 
fishery problems can alone be understood, 
and our fishery laws rationally and justly 
framed. The large tank close at hand is the 
home of that strange, fat, heavy fish, the 
lumpfish or lumpsucker, which reminds one 
strongly of a huge slimy frog or toad. This 
fish deposits its non-floating eggs in great 
masses on ledges of rock, and here is one of 
these masses placed by a female fish in a 
quiet corner of the tank. They are of a 
brilliant rose-colour, like richly tinted sago. 
Sometimes they are greenish or amber 
yellow. The male fish—smaller than -the 
female—is of a bright reddish colour, and he 
carefully guards the eggs. So powerful is 
this protecting instinct that nothing will 
induce him to forsake his charge. On the 
rocks, not far from the Laboratory, a mass of 
these eggs was discovered, which twice a day 
were left high and dry by the receding tide. 
Twice a day the devoted guardian fish re- 
fused to leave his charge, and he could be 
seen, after the tide had gone down, exposed 
to the air and to the rays of the summer 
sun, and gasping for water to wet his gills 
—as only a minute streamlet flowed by him 
during many hours. A similar parental 
devotion is shown by the stickleback, both 
fresh-water (three-spined) and marine (fifteen- 
spined), and in the laboratory are several of 
the wonderful nests built by these fishes. 
The eggs of the stickleback are of a beauti- 
ful yellow colour, and they appear like small 
shot made of gold, and securely wrapped up 
in a nest of weeds, woven together by strong 
grey threads; which the male fish produces. 

Amongst the weeds and stones at the 
bottom of the tank, if we look narrowly, we 
see anemones in endless variety—some rear- 
ing their orange or vermilion bodies, tipped 
with flower-like processes, or hanging their 
snake-like tentacles, wreathed as intricately 
as the head-dress of Medusa. Every nook and 
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cranny provides shelter and a lurking place 
for strange creatures, which stare and dart, 
or curl up as if dead, or shamble over the 
gloomy bottom. There, attached to the 
back of a poor crab, “like the Old Man of the 
Sea ’’ (to quote a graphic writer), an anemone 
“fixes itself upon some poor Sinbad, in the 
shape of a whelk or crustacean, and rides 
about at his ease in search for food. Another 
interesting variety is the plumose sea- 
anemone, a more stay-at-home animal, who 
generally fixes himself upon a flat rock or 
oyster shell, and waits for food to come to 
him, as your London housewife expects the 
butcher and baker to call in the morning.” 
Let us mount the raised platform and cross 
to the upper tank and we shall see magnificent 
specimens of this imposing anemone. A large 
irregular object, like the scarred trunk of a 
small tree, lies across the bottom—it is the 
jaw-bone of a small whale dragged up from 
the floor of the sea, and covered with a 
gorgeous forest of pearly-white zoophytes of 
large size. They are scientifically called 
Actinoloba dianthus, and they deserve the 
long name and seem to be proud of it, as they 
haughtily raise their flower-like summits, 
and open out an enchanting array of soft 
downy petals like the delicate folds of a fairy 
mantle. Alas ! how deceptive the treacherous 
flower is. An active little shrimp, in all the 
glory of his purple-banded glassy armour 
comes spinning by, or a poor wandering sea- 
slug comes innocently along, when lo! a 
paralytic stroke lays the wanderer low, ana 
it drops into the open mouth of the zoophyte. 
Circe’s drugs were not more fatal to the 
bathing Scylla than the deadly darts of the 
anemone. The flowery head is, in truth, a 
perfect armoury of poisoned projectiles, 
which are shot out in invisible clouds, on the 
approach of a likely victim. Touch the ex- 
panded flower. It collapses, folds up and 
continues to retract until it becomes a soft 
shapeless lump, well deserving the fisher- 
man’s name “pap” or “paup.” As we 
watch these denizens of the deep ocean-floor, 
our attention is attracted by a peripatetic 
whelk-shell which climbs about the stones 
with marvellous rapidity and altogether 
behaves “quite unlike a whelk.” So dif- 
ferent is its course from the slow and steady 
progress of the familiar mollusk, that we 
inspect it more closely, only to find that its 
quick and erratic movements are due to a 
foreign agency. Brightly coloured and 
jointed legs protrude from the lips of the 
shell, and such limbs no whelk could ever 
boast. An intruding hermit-crab has, in 
fact, housed himself within the shell. Lack- 
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ing the hard crust of the common crab, he 
is obliged to shield his body in the first 
defensible armour that comes to hand. A 
deserted whelk-shell, or, if he be small, a 
forsaken periwinkle shell, will suit him 
perfectly ; but he has been seen to be more 
particular when a choice of apartments has 
been his fortune. In such case he turns 
over shell after shell, and after examining 
them carefully, pops his body out of one 
habitation into another until he is pleased, 
and the best possible fit is secured. No old 
bachelor that ever lived was more particular, 
or more difficult to please, than our whimsical 
hermit-crab when choosing his one-roomed 


portion of the morsel from his mouth—the 
crab appearing to evince no more animosity 
at the seizure than the Quaker, when he 
suddenly finds his spoons taken for church- 
rates.” While thus entertaining strangers 
unawares we must not suppose that the 
hermit-crab is a sweet good-tempered fellow. 
He behaves very differently to those of his 
own tribe, notwithstanding that his house is 
such a favourite resort for the loafers of the 
rock-pools. Like the eccentric son of the 
fourth Earl of Huntingdon, who could not 
endure the presence of his own relations, 
though every other visitor was welcomed at 
his Dorset home, and “whenever the stranger 





THE LARGE TANK ROOM. 
From a Drawing by HoLLaxp TR!INGHAM. 


mansion. For thus taking possession of 
another’s house he frequently pays the 
penalty of being compelled to carry about 
an unbidden lodger in the shape of an 
anemone. Regardless of inevitable bumps 
and shocks, the anemone fixes himself securely 
upon the outside of this movable dwelling. 
The hermit-crab often has another intimate 
acquaintance who, as a writer has said, 
“sponges upon him for bed and board, in 
the shape of a beautiful worm, Nereilepas 
Jucata. This worm stows itself behind the 
crab in the attic of the whelk-shell, and the 
moment its protector, by his movements, 
indicates that he has procured food, it glides 
between the two left foot-jaws, and drags a 


came there, he found beef, pudding, and small 
beer in great plenty: the house not so neatly 
kept as to shame him or his dirty shoes: the 
great hall strewed with marrow-bones and 
full of hawks, perches, hounds, spaniels and 
terriers . . . . His table cost him not much, 
though it was good to eat at ”—so the hermit- 
crab freely acts the part of host, though we 
wrongly estimate him if we think he thus 
behaves to all. Oh no! Let two hermit-crabs 
cross one another’s paths, especially let them 
seize upon the same piece of food, and a conflict 
always ensues. A most amusing contest it is— 
Tom Sayers and Jem Mace never showed more 
“science”? in the manly art of self-defence, 
than these shelled and clawed combatants. 
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They boldly rush together, they alternately 
retreat and advance, they make feints, they 
lie in wait, finally they end by pinching 
each other so severely that one or other gets 
rid of a claw or two, and all is over. 

St. Andrews is famous for the beauty and 
rarity of its sea-worms, and the Laboratory 
rarely lacks some wonderful specimens of 
this gorgeously-tinted tribe. Here is the 
sea-mouse, gently creeping about its tank 
like a furtive and veritable aquatic mouse, 
the hairs upon its sides throwing off iridescent 
colours that rival the rainbow. It is hard 
to believe that it is merely a worm. But 
what is that coiled and knotted mass, twisted 
and tightly drawn, and showing neither be- 
ginning nor end, but consisting, apparently, 
of a continuous series of twists and coils ? 
It is a line-worm—one of the longest of the 
Nemertean worms, the history of which group 
has been so magnificently portrayed by the 
Professor of Natural History at St. Andrews, 
in memoirs which are the pride of British 
zoology. They form a group of marine 
creatures, found in such beauty and abund- 
ance here, that in the scientific world the 
city of St. Andrews and the Nemerteans are 
inseparably associated. Any one, looking at 
Professor McIntosh’s marvellous plates, will 
realize the variety and splendour of the 
graceful and grotesque animals scientifically 
called “ Annelids” but vulgarly known as 
“Worms.” It would take too long to dwell 
further upon the creatures which live and 
flourish for long periods in the tanks of this 
admirable Laboratory—for a vast number of 
marine animals are studied besides the fishes 
used for food—of which latter all stages may 
be seen here, from the microscopic little crea- 
ture nearly invisible to the unaided eye, to the 
older, though still youthful stages, one to 
two or three inches long, up to a condition 
and age when the cod or haddock measures 
eight or ten inches in length. We must 
therefore pass on. All the animals, worms, 
mollusks, &c., used by fishes for food, or by 
man for bait purposes, find a place in the 
studies carried on. The mussel and other edible 
creatures have, for instance, been hatched 
and reared here, and the first British memoirs 
on their development and history have been 
issued from this station. We must however 
glance for a moment at these curious, soft, 
semi-transparent animals, crowded together 
in groups, and fixed to the stones at the 
bottom of a special tank. They have a 
poisonous influence on many other creatures, 
so they are condemned, the whole colony, to 
solitary confinement. They resemble small, 
flattened jugs, of a leathery consistency, and 
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through the body-wall curious motions of the 
heart and other organs can be seen. They 
are ascidians, about which most people have 
heard a little and naturalists have written 
and thought much. Man and the ascidian 
have indeed been said by some to be not very 
distantly related : 


“The ancestor remote of Man, 
Says Darwin, is th’ Ascidian, 
A scanty sort of water-beast 
That ninety million years at least, 
Before gorillas came to be, 
Went swimming up and down the sea. 
. . . Th’ Ascidian tadpole, young and gay, 
Doth life with one bright eye survey. 
. . . Has tail, and spine, and bears a brain, 
And everything that fits the state 
Of creatures we call vertebrate.” 


If it be the right time of the year, we can 
see the ascidian not only in the fixed, mature 
condition, but in the active tadpole stage, 
and a curious polly-wog sort of creature he 
is, at that time of his life. No more marvel- 
lous or pathetic story can science tell than 
this, of the restless active young Ascidian 
losing his eye, and brain, and tail, and 
settling down in a degraded old age, as a 
sightless, tailless, shapeless creature, help- 
lessly fixed to a rock Prometheus-like for the 
rest of his natural life. We see in other 
tanks the squid and numerous members of 
the octopus group. A strange tribe they 
are, witha forest of soft snake-like arms and 
hundreds of suckers around the mouth, with 
huge staring eyes, and with coloured skin, 
ever changing its tints, now red, now green, 
now yellow, like the famed chameleon. 

Our attention is next attracted by a motley 
group of star-fishes, one huge specimen 
measuring more than a foot across—a size 
scarcely equalled by the brilliant rose-tinted 
sun-star, which close by indolently extends 
its twelve arms over the stones. Some, like 
Cribrella, are carrying their eggs and young 
closely enfolded in their arms. No human 
nurse ever so constantly and so successfully 
as this star-fish guarded her “ bairns,” perhaps 
fifty or sixty in number in this case. Large 
sea-urchins surprise us by their size and 
activity, while, most strange creature of all, 
the urchin’s first cousin, the holothurian or 
sea-cucumber, pushes its soft body along, 
crowned with a bushy head, like an aquatic 
cauliflower. The rare species Psolus is to be 
seen here ; it has merely three or four score 
feet, whereas the common sea-cucumber has 
as many hundreds. He seems to be unwell. 
Tf that be so, watch him carefully ; perhaps 
like many a human prototype his stomach is 
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the cause of all the trouble, and in that case 
he deliberately gets rid of the offending 
organ. It annoys him, so he coolly throws it 
away, ejecting it en masse out of his mouth. 
That is sea-sickness with a vengeance! But 
he can grow a new one and its appurtenances 
in a month or two. How enchanting these 
jelly-fishes are as they glance and glitter in 
their crystal house! Nothing is more 
repulsive than the shivering mass one sees 
lying on the sands, beneath the hot rays of 
the sun; but the jelly-fish is a marvel of 
beauty, ethereal and ever-changing, as it 
pulsates and dances in the spacious glass 
tank. ‘“‘ You should see some of these in the 
dark,” says the attendant. We smile in- 
credulously, for we suspect a joke, though we 
are in Scotland. It is no “bull” Hibernice, 
for some of these Meduse flash and glitter 
in the dark with a brilliance only rivalled 
by the electric spark. Serie and the species 
new to British waters (Lesweuria) though 
broken into fragments, still pour forth their 
lovely phosphorescent gleams, even the 
smallest particles quivering with dazzling 
brilliance. We beg the attendant to permit 
us to pass to the other apartments, for we 
could never exhaust the resources of this 
fairy palace of the sea’s marvels. The room 
close by is a museum. We are struck by the 
numberless bottles rising shelf above shelf. 
Fishes in all stages, eggs, crustaceans, 
zoophytes, and countless other objects are 
stored here, and the collection is one of the 
greatest value and interest. It was in this 
room that Dr. Merle Norman identified some 
curious shrimp-like creatures, which had 
occurred in amazing numbers in St. Andrews 
Bay, as entirely new to Britain, and never 
before caught in British seas. Here too 
Dr. Nansen, the intrepid Norwegian scientist, 
who has undertaken the perilous task of 
exploring the Arctic regions, confirmed the 
identification of a remarkable Pennatulid, or 
sea pen, of great size, which was not before 
known as British. 

In the large room of the Laboratory some 
of the staff of workers are busy with micro- 
scopes and other instruments, so we will not 
interrupt them for long. As we are invited 
to do so, we look through one of the micro- 
scopes—a magnificent instrument by Dr. 
Carl Zeiss—and we see a thin slice of a 
young fish, stained a beautiful purple colour. 
It is called a stained section ; and under a 
high power we see the very cells of which 
the fish is built up—brain, nerves, muscles, 
glands, all are seen, and reveal to our 
wondering eyes their most minute structure. 
The object we are told, is magnified 800 


times, and the slice itself is less than ,5hp,y 
of an inch in thickness. By cutting minute 
objects into slices of this amazing thinness, 
the ultimate particles, or cells as they are 
called, which compose living bodies, are seen 
not only as finally arranged in the form of 
organs, but in earlier stages, when the organs 
are in process of formation in the immature 
creature. In recent science there is no 
department of study more fascinating and 
surprising than that of development, or the 
study, stage by stage, of a young growing 
animal or plant. How are such thin slices 
of delicate objects made? The process is 
intricate, and cannot easily be described to 
the uninitiated. Here in this room all the 
needful requisites lie before us for this kind 
of work, viz., the various bottles full of 
killing fluids, each suited to different animals, 
the staining, imbedding and cutting ap- 
pliances—in short, all the most improved 
means for the highest kind of research. 

In these fluids the living organism is 
immersed for the fraction of a second or 
more, until every particle in its frame is 
dead. Killing is an object which the em- 
bryologist must achieve with great care. An 
animal, say a young fish, must be so killed 
that every cell is fixed, and no change of the 
most minute character can take: place, other- 
wise it is useless for elaborate study, however 
well preserved it may appear to be. Onr 
young fish, the .j, of an inch long, having 
been properly killed and fixed, is now passed 
through various media, stains, oils, &c., and 
is finally placed in an ingenious bath of 
melted paraffin. In the paraffin bath (the 
one before us was made by Kagenaar, of 
Utrecht) the fish is completely saturated, and 
is then allowed to cool. We are shown 
several blocks of solid white paraffin, which 
have thus cooled, and we can distinctly see 
the minute fish in the centre. The block is 
then fixed in a wonderfully devised machine, 
called a microtome, of which various forms 
are in use, by Jung and other continental 
makers, though the simple and ingenious 
English machine, invented and manufactured 
at Cambridge, is the favourite at St. Andrews. 
By means of a fine screw the paraffin block 
in the Cambridge microtome is made to ap- 
proach a sharp razor, over the edge of which 
it rapidly sweeps to and fro. Each time, a 
minute slice of the block is cut off, and, with 
each thin slice of paraffin, a thin slice or 
section also of the imbedded fish is removed, 
and the series forms a continuous ribbon. 
When the little fish has been thus cut into 
microscopic slices, all that remains to be 
done is to arrange them on a slide, to remove 
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the paraffin, and to mount them permanently 
in Canada balsam or some other microscopist’s 
medium. The final result we are shown in 
the shape of an oblong glass slide, such as 
we were looking at a few moments ago, 
upon which rows of minute dots are seen. 
These dots are the thin slices of the little 
fish, and they are protected by a fine glass 
cover, duly fixed. Such aslide, placed under 
the microscope, and carefully examined, will 
reveal the structure and internal arrange- 
ment of a young fish from the tip of the 
snout to the end of the tail. Some of these 
slides are several inches long, and may contain 
from fifty to 500 or more thin slices. 
Hundreds of such slides are prepared in the 
Laboratory, and these must be studied before 
any account of the development of a growing 
fish or other organism can be written. 

Time hastens on, and we cannot trespass 
longer on the kindness of the attendant, or 
he would show us many more instruments 
and processes no less remarkable and novel. 
That large chest, with glass doors and myriads 
of drawers, contains many thousands of micro- 
scopic preparations, including fishes’ eggs, 
larval fishes, and hosts of other interesting 
objects. 

Before leaving the Laboratory let us look 
out of one of the windows facing the bay. 
What a scene of beauty bursts upon our eyes 
—it is enough to make us envy the diligent 
workers, who, day by day, have this picture 
before them as they sit and labour. Far as 
the eye can reach, the deep blue stretches— 
a calm and placid expanse, over which flocks 
of white gulls sail, loudly screaming as they 
discover below shoals of young herring or 
“sile’”—and sixteen miles away a white 
lighthouse is just discernible, marking the 
dangerous rock where once the Inchcape 
Bell swung to and fro. The varied cliffs of 
Fife—the “braes” to use the good old 
Scottish term—trend away to the east, and 
terminate in a blue point, probably the rocky 
East Neuk of Fife, one of the stormiest and 
most treacherous points on this part of the 
coast. A fleet of brown-sailed fishing yawls 
extend, in long line, across the blue water, 
like a train of floating sea-birds listlessly 
drifting out to sea, while, just below the 
Laboratory windows, the white waves fall 
with a pleasant sound upon these 


“Shining sands beside the sea.” 


A clear sky of purest blue arches over- 
head—such a sky as some of the foreign 
workers at St. Andrews have declared to be 


characteristically Italian. At St. Andrews 
lovely skies, such as this, are often seen. 
Crossing over to the windows on the north 
side of the room, we have before us the 
harbour, busy with its shipping, and bright 
with the gaudy colours the mariners and 
fishwives wear. The ancient wall of Prior 
Hepburn, with its embattled towers and 
sculptured gates, extends on either hand, on 
the north side of the harbour, while above, 
the green slopes of the monastic gardens rise 
gently, and are surmounted by the grey 
buildings, the ruins and lofty spires of the 
city. There, on the promontory to the right, 
is the great east end of the cathedral, and 
beside it stands the square tower, neither 
Norman nor Gothic in style, but usually said 
to be at least a thousand years old. Further 
away St. Salvator’s noble spire, and the 
towers of the various city churches pierce 
the sky. 

It is a striking picture. No seaman, it is 
affirmed, sailing along the Scottish coast, ever 
makes any mistake about St. Andrews ; for 
its imposing array of spires, its groups of 
college and monastic buildings, when viewed 
from the bay, present an appearance not 
paralleled by any other city that looks out “ on 
the cold North Sea.” Such is the charming 
and impressive view one gets from the 
Laboratory. 

We have not seen by any means all that 
the Laboratory can show: but in our hasty 
visit we have learned something of the work 
this admirable scientific institution is doing, 
and we recognize how much valuable service 
it may, in the future, render to science 
and to the fisheries of Britain. No wonder 
that visitors from far, who have worked 
in these light and spacious rooms, carry 
away happy recollections of their sojourn, 
and are glad to return to labour here. 
Its unique situation, the proximity of the 
sea and rocks (the naturalist’s happy hunt- 
ing grounds), the beauty and interest of 
its surroundings, the variety and wealth of 
its fauna, the invaluable privilege of using a 
splendid University Library, well furnished 
with English and foreign memoirs and 
journals, combine to make the St. Andrews 
Marine Laboratory the very ideal of the 
zoologist, and give it the promise of great 
utility and prosperity in the future. 

The famous station at Naples, and numer- 
ous minor institutions of the kind, have their 
own special work, but the field of scientific 
research, which it is their object to explore, 
is vast and inexhaustible. Such a Marine 
Laboratory as that at St. Anudrews will, 
assuredly, take no mean part in the investi- 
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gations so earnestly pursued by our marine the wellnigh unique conditions it can boast 
biologists—it has already made important bid fair to make it one of the most valuable 
contributions to the zoology of British waters; and interesting scientific institutions of the 
but with extension and further development, kind in existence. 

Epwarp Ernest Prince, B.A. 





LOVE'S ORACLE. 


WE must not question Love’s dark oracle : 
And yet, sometimes, a soul that strives alone, 
Half solaced by a choice but half its own, 
Looks up where, piercing through Night’s dusky pall, 
Down the long mountain-paths the lightnings fall 
With momentary glory from God’s throne, 
And sees a great pure soul, before unknown, 
Come near, and touch, and help—yet not in all. 
‘Tis then that standing by the golden gate, 
Beneath the strong-winged angels and the shine 
Of lifted swords, and catching, all too late, 
Quick glimpses of an Eden-life divine, 
For ever barred by adamantine Fate, 
It asks of Love, with bowed head—“ Why not mine?” 


Srpney A. ALEXANDER. 
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By H. D. Tratu. 


ma\HREE or four wakeful 
hours spent in company 
with an acute attack of 
sciatica have made me 
wonder why so prolific a 
source of inspiration as 
physical pain has been so 
signally neglected by the 
arts. Music, in particular, 
the most direct, indeed the only direct, in- 
terpreter of what I have seen described as 
“human emotion in vacuo,” has been strange- 
ly wanting to its function as an exponent of 
pain. I have sometimes fancied that I have 
heard a German band attempting loyally, and 
not altogether inadequately, to discharge this 
function ; but evenif I correctly apprehended 
the nature of their motif, this perhaps may 
have been a mere instance of the executants 
engrafting their own ideas on those of the 
composer. The musician, in the constructive 
not the executive sense, from Beethoven to 
Wagner, has left pain alone. The inter- 
preters of “emotion in vacuo” have never 
so much as interpreted a masher’s headache 
on the morrow of a debauch of cigarettes 
and lemon squash. Yet no one who has 
ever assisted unwillingly at a three or four 
hours’ performance of the kind I have de- 
scribed at the outset of these remarks, can 
doubt of its lending itself to musical 
expression. The human leg, from the 
hip to the foot, is capable of providing a 
subject for a pianoforte concerto which 
might tax the best abilities of composer 
and executant. In the impressive contra- 
puntal movement which develops itself in 
thumps and throbs at the base of the gluteal 
region there are possibilities calculated to 
excite the interest of a Brahms, while 
Rubinstein himself could not do more than 
justice to the brilliant fantasia of anguish 
which performs itself on the treble of the 
toes. 


What again, I had leisure during this 
spell of wakefulness to ask myself—what has 
the sister art of painting been about that it 
has denied allegorical treatment to sensorial 
experiences of this kind? Rubens and other 
artists delighted in allegorizing the opposite 
form of sensation. In the art of this school 
we meet the infant Pleasures at every turn 
—pink, chubby, too chubby little Cupids, 
disporting themselves everywhere, on earth, 
air, and water. But where are the infant 
Pains? Where is the idealized pictorial pre- 
sentment of those little infernal sprites who 
in their way, disagreeable though it be, are 
as frolicsome as Cupids, and who for the 
three or four (to me) memorable hours that I 
have mentioned have been playing Lilliputian 
tormentors to a prostrate but unsleeping 
Gulliver. Anything more like the antics of 
a pack of schoolboys let out for a half-holiday 
it would be impossible to imagine. They 
come trooping out like the “troutlets” of 
Hood’s ballad of Eugene Aram—only that 
they would be highly delighted instead of 
shocked to learn the antecedents of their 
usher. Perhaps you have lain down to rest 
in the vain confidence that the schoolboys 
would not get a half-holiday that night. You 
may have thought that you had prevailed 
on that mysterious head-master whose study 
is in the Brain to “ keep them in.” Perhaps 
you believe that you have put the accursed 
urchin to sleep with opiates, or had even 
hoped that you had actually killed them off, 
like the brats of Medea, with colchicum. 
Nevertheless at 3 a.m.—the usual time for 
leaving off school—they come swarming out. 
Now then! Who's for a race down a 
gentleman’s thigh? They are off! Away 
they go: you could cover them with a hand 
kerchief, the merry, light-hearted pack of 
little demons with red-hot feet! See—or 
rather feel—the winner has mounted on 
your knee-cap and is playfully pelting his 
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comrades with glowing cinders. It is but 
a short halt however and then on they go 
down the tibia at full speed. But they are 
tailing off now. The crowd grows thinner 
and thinner until at last, after rounding the 
Tattenham Corner of the ankle, only one 
little Pang is in the running—“ Eclipse first 
and the rest nowhere.” This “stayer” 
however is still full of going—as fresh as 
at the start. He speeds up the slope of the 
instep and the steeper acclivity of the great 
toe, pauses and poises on its summit for an 
agonized instant, and then giving it one final 
dig with his incandescent heel, leaps off into 
the abyss! . . . But only to reappear a few 
minutes in the region of the hip as quietly 
as if nothing had happened. 

This performance marks apparently the 
close of a certain stage in the festivities, and 
for a brief space all is quiet. But hark! 
what is that subterranean thumping from 
within the thickest-walled recesses of the 
gluteus maximus. It is a little Pain who has 
been “kept in.” He hammers away without 
anybody— except yourself —paying any atten- 
tion to him, and after a while desists, but 
only to begin again a little later when you 
had thought he had finally given up all 
attempts to escape. You are still wondering 
at the repose of his liberated schoolfellows 
and hoping that they have got tired of play 
when suddenly they start again into activity. 
What is the next entertainment? You shall 
see. All in, boys, for a lecture on the dis- 
tribution of the sciatic nerve—with the more 
notable points in its ramifications marked, 
like the strategic position of two contending 
European armies on a war map, with pins. 
Its trunk as it issues from the “sacro- 
sciatic foramen ” is worthy, in consideration 
of its bulk and importance, to be indicated 
by a tenpenny nail, while its bifurcations, 
trifurcations, quadrifurcations are marked by 
the lecturing little demon—or demonstrator 
—according to their scale of magnitude, with 
pins varying from the size of the large 
black-headed variety that ladies use in their 
toilet to that minute but irritating little 
article with which some washerwomen con- 
spire to prick our fingers whenever we unfold 
a fresh-washed shirt. The demonstration is 
carried out with scientific thoroughness, and 
leaves you without any excuse for ignorance 
as to the plan which has been pursued by 
Nature in the innervation of the human 
leg. At the close of the lecture, when 
delivered in the conscientious fashion to 
which I can testify in my own case, you are 
left with a most perfect diagram of the 
course of the sciatic nerve, traced out upon 
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the shrinking tablets of your brain as clearly 
and sharply as on the plate of an anatomical 
treatise —with a solid ache for its trunk, and its 
burning and throbbing pain-branches taper- 
ing off into a myriad little quivering sprays 
of agony. To give the imps their due they 
do understand how to perform a demonstra- 
tion in anatomy. I had a far more distinct 
notion of what I may call the neural geo- 
graphy of the human body by the time they 
had finished their sport and quitted the 
playground than I had ever had before. I 
suppose too that there was humour in their 
performance : indeed it ought to have been a 
very superior specimen of the humorous, if 
it be true that the highest kind of humour is 
that which lies nearest to the fount of tears. 


It is too early—it is always too early until 
the cricket season is actually at an end—to 
pronounce upon the effect of any important 
alter: ration in the rules ; and the “ five balls an 
over” rule is an innovation which ought to be 
tested in all sorts of weather, on every de- 
scription of ground, and under every variety of 
conditions as regards the score of each side in 
its first innings, before we can say exactly how 
it will work. But on the face of it, it must 
tell against the bowler if at all, and to that 
extent it seems a change of doubtful wisdom 
at the present stage of the development of this 
game. The mere fact that it is not ostensibly 
aimed at the bowler—being designed only, 
it is supposed, for the saving of time and the 
prevention of draws-——is not a fact of much 
importance. If it be absolutely necessary 
to shorten matches, as it may well be, the 
desired object ought to be attempted by 
some other means than such as tends to 
weaken that side of the game which but a 
little while ago, at any rate, was supposed to 
stand in urgent need of being strengthened. 
It smacks, to say the least of it, some- 
what of inconsistency that within a few years 
after the actual mooting of a proposal to 
widen the wickets so as to give the bowler a 
better chance against the batsman, we should 
actually be increasing the strain on the 
energies of the former for no better reason 
than a desire to “hurry up” and get matches 
finished quicker. The contention that the 
bowler, especially the fast bowler, will not 
be a loser by the new rule appears to me to 
be quite untenable. It has been argued that 
the longer rest which he gains between the 
overs will make up to him for his extra 
exertion—an amusing arithmetical fallacy 
which can only deceive those who forget 
that the diminution in the number of these 
pauses will in any given space of time (say 
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an hour) balance the increase in their length, 
while the bowler will further be a clear loser 
of that extra number of rests which he would 
have had while the field were changing places, 
when that operation repeated itself one-fifth 
more times within the hour. As to the 
statement that the new rule will infinitesim- 
ally favour the bowler on a bad wicket and 
the batsman on a good one, the second ad- 
vantage is certainly more apparent than the 
first. To have to bowl a fifth ball after 
having been hit four times to the ropes is a 
duty of which every bowler will appreciate 
the unpleasantness. ‘To be allowed to bowl 
a fifth ball after having “ established a funk ” 
with the other four will be an occasionally 
valuable privilege no doubt, but it is not 
likely to occur often enough with most 
bowlers to reconcile them to the other 
aspect of the new obligation. 


““ What constitutes the ‘creeps’ ?” to throw 
a famous poetic question into a slightly 
different form. What was the secret of the 
Fat Boy in Pickwick, and how may it be ac- 
quired by the author of the “dreadful” ? 
For it must be admitted that the secret de- 
velopment of the “ creepy-story” business 
has not been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing improvement of methods. It may be 
that method has not very much to do with 
it, and that a natural gift for the gruesome 
bestowed upon few, availeth more than art. 
Whatever the cause (which also, by the by, 
may be personal to myself), it is the fact 
that the professional blood-curdler much 
more often leaves my blood flowing at its 
normal rate of speed and fibrinous consist- 
ency, than he was wont to do, and that 
where formerly I crept I now creep not at 
all What—if it be not a purely subjective 
one—is the reason of thist 1am not sure 
that I have had a really good shudder—a 
single refreshing rill of ice-cold water down 
the spinal column since the late lamented 
M. Lefanu quitted this earthly scene—the 
only ‘writer of the kind of literature, as it 
seemed to me (with perhaps the exception 
of the unknown author of a certain story 
entitied, I think, “ Cousin Anastasius,” in 
the far-back pages of //ousehold Words), who 
had caught anything of the Poesque trick. A 
recent volume of “ curdlers”’ has been highly 
commended by certain critics in the press. 
I have tried with every desire to be appalled 
by it, but if I were asked whether it gave 
me tremurs, I should honestly have to 


reply that it has signally failed to do so. 
There is a story of “spirit possession” 
is very well for you if you are 
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an Esoteric Buddhist --only then it wouldn’t 
frighten you — but will never wash, I 
feel convinced, in the Western world. And 
there is another entitled “ Dog or Demon,” 
which is certainly a dismal treatise enough 
to cause one’s fell of hair to rouse and stir as 
life were in’t. But not my fell: It no 
more roused and stirred than the judge's 
horse-hair at the touch of the black cap. 
I didn’t believe in that dog a bit. He was 
not to be mentioned along with—not in the 
same spectral Zoo so to speak with—that 
delightful phantom monkey whom the hero 
of one of M. Lefanu’s last stories saw for 
the first tiae in a midnight omnibus, his 
sole travelling companion, squatting in one 
of the corner seats next the conductor, while 
he himself was sitting dozing at the further 
end of the ’bus, and who never quits him 
until he drives the haunted wretch to suicide. 
That monkey was a convincing and a creepy 
monkey—but a dog. In the first place, 
no true lover of the canine race—and I have 
no sympathy with any one who is not— 
would mind being haunted by a dog. He 
would like it, and would make friends with 
the animal, and chuckle at having escaped 
the license duty. In the next place—but it 
is needless to labour a point, which after all 
must be impossible to prove—if a spectre 
fails to appal you he fails, and it is not much 
good in inquiring whether it is your fault or 
the spectre’s. If you are polite you will 
take the whole blame of the failure upon 
your prosaic and unimaginative self; but 
the spectre if he is a “spook” of good 
sense and self-respect will lose no time in 
taking himself off. 

In spite however of the demon dog having 
fallen so flat, 1 am inclined to think that the 
future is with the lower-animal ghost rather 
than with the human apparition. Perhaps 
the Psychical Society have taken the fun out 
of the ghost story of the old-fashioned kind ; 
but whether or no, it can not be made to go 
in these days in any but a master’s hand. 
It is in vain that the supposed narrator of 
the story laboriously endeavours to impress 
you with such a conception of his own 
character as may make you feel that any- 
thing which convinces him ought to convince 
you. Sometimes he is a doctor—the very 
man who is most familiar with the tricks 
that the senses may play on the imagination, 
and therefore the least likely to become the 
victim of mere optical illusions. Or again, 
he is a hard-headed, cynical lawyer, trained 
by his long experience of fools and knaves 
to know how easily man may be deceived, 
and how ready he is te practise deceit: upon 
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his fellows. But whether doctor, lawyer 
or what not, he is always a sceptic by con- 
viction and habit, and moreover—this is in- 
variable—the ghost-seer who is going to 
tell you his plain tale disclaims any sort of 
literary ability whatsoever. It follows 
partly from this and partly from a certain 
morbid reserve which afflicts all ghosts seen 
in ghost stories, that he is most reluctant to 
tell you the story at all. His reluctance 
indeed is in some cases almost painful, and 
the reader feels a positive delicacy about 
prying into secrets which it apparently costs 
the narrator so distressing an effort to recall. 
He is “strongly urged by his friends,” he 
says, “to give to the world ”’—ghost-seeing 
apparently produces much the same effect on 
a man’s friends as verse-scribbling—* the 
history of the painful episode which,” &e, 
and much against his will he has at last 
consented. But these well-meant attempts 
to impress the reader impress him no longer. 
Instead of hanging breathless and awe- 
stricken on the story which is thus being 
wrung from these unwilling lips, the reader 
with difficulty suppresses a smile at the 
thought of the number of times he has heard 
the same thing before. “No,” he says to 
himself, “it is too thin. This sceptical 
lawyer, this doubting doctor, I have met too 
many times before. So far from being what 
they represent themselves, I believe them to 
be men of unbounded credulity. I suspect 
the doctor of being a spiritualist, and the 
lawyer of believing in the Tichborne claim- 
ant.” Their ghost story in consequence 
gains nothing at all in credit from their 
personal character, and has to depend solely 
on its natural verisimilitude for its effect on 
the reader. And this verisimilitude some- 
how or other is not great. The modern 
phantom-maker either overdoes the transcen- 
dental side of the matter, or he sticks too 
closely to the old-fashioned Mrs. Radcliffe 
business. One does not know which is the 
worse mistake. Clanking chains and other 
such spectral properties have cof course had 
their day ; ghosts who pit-a-pat with their feet 
on the terraces of country houses ; ghosts who 
are heard washing their hands, as the poet 
says, “ with invisible soap in imperceptible 
water” in dressing-rooms adjoining haunted 
chambers ; ghosts who blow out candles on 
the stairs ; ghosts who smile and roll their 
eyes from the canvases of old family por- 
traits, behind which of course there turns 
out to be an unsuspected spiral staircase, 
“constructed in the thickness of the 
masonry, and leading to,” &e.; ghosts who 
light up the windows of long-deserted rooms 
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in ancient mansions, to the dismay of the 
villagers ; ghosts (female) clad in white, with 
a stain of crimson on the breast; ghosts 
(male) of the Elizabethan or early Jacobean 
period, middle-aged, with a peaked, slightly 
grizzled beard, and grave melancholy eyes ; 
ghosts who breathe on the cheeks of sleepers, 
lightly and yet in a manner quite distinguish- 
able from an ordinary “infernal draught” ; 
ghosts who do nothing particular but make 
the occupants of haunted rooms undefinably 
uncomfortable, and cause them to wake 
saddenly in the 1ight with “the feeling, 
how produced I cannot explain, but strong, 
overmastering, irresistible, no more to be 
doubted or questioned than the consciousness 
of my own existence, that there was SOME 
ONE (in capitals) sitting (in italies) by the 
side of the bed”’—to all these ghosts it may 
be kindly but firmly notified that they need 
not apply. But in declining their services 
and repudiating their ancient and discredited 
properties, the seeker after the awful need 
not go to the other extreme, and instead of 
spectres who palpitate too much with actu- 
wuity, giving us vague, impersonal, inconceiv- 
able phantoms of whom we are not sure 
whether they are the simulacra of themselves 
or the actual bodies of somebody else. What 
we want is the ghost who is neither a piece 
of mechanism nor a strip of hazy mind-mist. 
The ghost of what may be called the “middle 
period” of ghost stories hit this happy 
mean. He was not, as in the old days, a 
mere scooped turnip with a lighted candle 
stuck in its interior, nor was he like the 
spook of the present era, ‘“defecated to a 
pure transparency.” He lived and mixed 
among us, and sat, if he did not eat, at our 
tables. He did not depend upon haunted 
rooms or historic and unpunished murders 
like his predecessors; nor did he, like his 
successors, postulate in those who are to be 
appalled by him a previous course of Madame 
Blavatzky and Mr. Sinnett. He would 
have turned up his phantasmal nose at 
Esoteric Buddhism, and “ gin he had met an 
‘astral body’” would have made very short 
work of him. But this revexant has, I fear, 
departed, never to return. 


Many young men not perhaps of “ great 
possessions”’ in the matter of intelligence, 
but still decently equipped therein, have gone 
away exceeding sorrowful from the presence 
of examiners by reason of their inability to 
remember facts, dates, names, and what-not 
else, of which they imagined themselves to 
be thoroughly masters when they took their 
seat at the fatal table. Some of these un- 
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fortunates, no doubt—-if indeed unfortunate 
they be—will contrive by dint of artificial 
systems of mnemonics and other devices to 
scrape through on a future occasion ; but 
these are the milder cases of unretentive 
memory. The worse cases I believe to be 
incurable, or at any rate not to admit of 
such a cure as will satisfy the requirements 
of the crammer and the examiner, though it 
may well be sufficient for every rational 
purpose of life. That last consideraticn 
however has nothing to do of course with 
the examination system. The youth who 
cannot stow away as many facts in his brain 
as another youth will necessarily be regarded 
as his intellectual inferior—especially if the 
latter gets an appointment which the former 
has missed by reason of the deficiency ; and 
he will perhaps have to put up with much 
chaff from his relations, particularly from 
such as are young and of the female sex. He 
will probably look with envy on the perform- 
ance of a certain man who was always ready at 
any hour of any day to submit himself to a 
viva voce examination, and “ answer the most 
recondite questions on history with extreme 
exactitude.” On being requested to do so, 
“he favoured us,” says the recorder of his 
prowess, “with abstracts of the lives of 
Julius Cesar, Henry VII., Charles IL, and 
Elizabeth,” and there was apparently any 
amount more “ where that came from.” You 
could not “stump him,” try what you would. 
Is our repeatedly ploughed and despairing 
youth curious to know who this mnemosynary 
wonder is? He is an inmate of Earlswood 
Asylum, where he was visited among many 
other patients by Mr. J. C. Parkinson, from 
whose interesting account I have quoted. 
His memory is prodigious, says Mr. Parkin- 
son, though “ he is utterly incapable of acting 
rationaily.” He has however a sense of the 
humorous, if at least the confusion of persons 
into which he occasionally lapses—such as 
when he speaks of the “moons of Cesar” 
and the “ twenty-three wounds ” of Jupiter— 
are, as his watchful observer suggested they 
may be, intentional. But if he has a sense 
of humour, it is the only sense he has; for 
the rest, he is himself a stroke of the grimmest 
humour that Nature, determined one day to 
have some fun with the historians, has ever 
perpetrated. Swift would have delighted in 
the experience if it had come in his way, and 
would have enriched the Voyage to Laputa 
with the ironical reflections which it suggests. 

Seriously considered however, it abounds 
in matter for reflection, and is (like the 
doctrine of the Article on Salvation by 
Faith Alone) “very fall of comfcrt ”"— 
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especially for people with bad memories, It 
goes to confirm the conclusion—suggested by 
the curious malady of “aphasia,” for instance, 
which may co-exist, I believe, with perfect 
command of the ratiocinative powers—that 
the faculty of memory is associated with 
cerebral functions essentially distinct from, 
and apparently inferior to, those which are 
concerned with the reasoning processes. And 
this I think (and hope) has a disagreeable 
import for people with good memories. For 
although, of course, it has never been con- 
tended that a powerful memory is in itself a 
high intellectual gift, it has been commonly 
supposed—on the strength of one or two 
celebrated instances—that it is so uniform 
an accompaniment of the highest intellectual 
capacity as almost to imply by its mere 
presence the co-existence of such capacity. 
It would be a comfort to think that there is 
no foundation whatever for the idea, and 
that, for example, Macaulay’s alleged ability 
to repeat a column or a page, or, while we 
are about it, let us say the whole advertise- 
ment sheet of a newspaper after a single 
perusal, had no more to do with his ability 
to write the J/istory or the Essays than 
Pitt’s power of consuming port had to do 
with his statesmanship. The historian and 
essayist no doubt performed his brilliant 
literary feat with greater ease to himself, 
just as the fine old Tory liquor may have 
done its part in heartening up the plot who 
weathered the storm; but that was the 
beginning and end of the service rendered in 
either case. And, since I am on the subject 
of bad memories, I will go so far to say in 
the name of those who have to submit to the 
reproach that “ things go in at one ear and 
out at the other’’—surely a proof of the 
rapidity with which they are penetrated and 
permeated with new ideas—that the posses- 
sion of a good memory is to many people a 
doubtful blessing. These are they who 
neglect the advice of that well-known and 
venerated man of letters whose last word of 
counsel to a disciple was, “ Always verify 
your quotations.” There is no writer so 
inaccurate as your writer who fancies 
his memory. Considering too how much 
more valuable on the whole is the art of 
judicious forgetting, and how many more 
things which one daily hears form a fitter 
material for the practice of that art than for 
the exercise of the mnemonic faculty, one 
feels moved at times to a sincere commisera- 
tion for those whom a certain perverse 
tenacity of the cerebral tentacles condemns 
to carry a vast amount of useless intellectual 
lumber to the grave. 


I. D. Tram. 
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